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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN THE 
R. R. ENGINEERS’ AWARD. 


By SamMuEL GOMPERS. 


HE most important recent development in industrial affairs is the award 
T of the special commission appointed to adjust the differences between the 
eastern railroad companies and their organized locomotive engireers. In 
addition to performing that duty the commission made a recommendation 
in comparison with which all other issues dwindle into insignificance. This 
recommendation proposes compulsory arbitration to secure “‘permanent 
peace” between the railroads and their employes. 

Everybody recognizes that peace is a desirable goal, that war is destruc- 
tive and an interruption of progress. But in our zeal to reach this ideal let us 
beware lest we sacrifice justice and freedom to peace; lest we forget the ancient 
chains that held men in bondage. Peace under this fair sounding name is not 
of a nature to promote human welfare. 

It isan unworthy desire that wants peace at any price, for we know that 
peace may follow the recognition of just claims and ideals, and “‘peace’’ may 
exist because men are shackled, powerless to protect themselves. Only peace 
with honor and freedom will be tolerated by men of nobler ideals. Compulsory 
arbitration means not peace of that sort—but peace at any price, any sacrifice 
of rights, liberty and individuality, while the moral self grows flabby and soft. 

Because of the importance of the board’s recommendation, it behooves 
organized labor to study the award and the recommendation with greatest 
care. 

The board making the report was selected to adjust difficulties arising 
out of specific wage demands. Last January the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers presented to the railroads a series of proposals involving uniform 
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rates of pay, uniform classifications of service, and uniform working rules 
throughout the eastern division. 

There are fifty-two railroads in the eastern division, comprising practi- 
cally all roads east of Chicago and north of the Norfolk and Western Railroad. 
In 1910 these railroads operated more than one-fourth of the total mileage 
of American railroads, or over 66,000 miles of track. They carried about 
one-half of the freight traffic of the United States and more than two-fifths 
of the passengers. The companies in 1910 paid their engineers 
about $38,000,000 in wages, or 41 per cent of the wages received by railroad 
engineers that year. The population of the region served by these railroads 
included more than 40 per cent of the total population of the United States. 
Approximately 30,000 engineers participated in the concerted movement to 
better their working conditions and to increase wages. From these figures 
the importance of the labor dispute becomes at once apparent. The interests 
involved were of tremendous magnitude. 

The representatives of the engineers met those of the railroads in con- 
ference three times during the month of March. The railroads refused to 
grant the demands of the men in whole or in part, on the ground that they 
were financially unable to pay the wage increases. The engineers then took 
a strike vote by which 93 per cent of the men manifested their readiness to 
strike. At this crisis Judge Martin A. Knapp, head of the United States 
Commerce Court, and Charles P. Neill, United States Commissioner of Labor, 
intervened and urged that methods of peaceful mediation be tried before 
resorting to a strike. Their efforts resulted in securing the consent of Warren 
S. Stone, chief of the engineers, and J. C. Stuart, chairman of the Conference 
Committee of Managers, to consult with them. Proposals of mediation were 
rejected, but eventually both parties agreed to submit their differences to a 
board of arbitration. 

To serve on this board the engineers selected P. H. Morrissey, former 
Grand Master of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; the railroads selected 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court appointed the five other members of the board. 
They were Oscar S. Straus of New York; Charles R. Van Hise, president of 
Wisconsin University; Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews; Freder- 
ick N. Judson of St. Louis; and Otto M. Eidlitz, former president of the Build- 
ing Trades Association of New York. 

The board began its work in July, and met from time to time for hearings 
and deliberations until the members were able to formulate findings. Grand 
Chief Stone conducted the case for the engineers; W. M. Duncan, receiver 
of the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad, and B. S. Worthington, now presi- 
dent of the Chicago and Alton Railroad, had charge of the interests of the 
railroads; statistical and documentary evidence was presented by both parties 
in substantiation of their claims. 

The following are the principal requests formulated and presented by the 
engineers: The rates for passenger service to vary, according to the size of the 
engine, from $4.40 to $4.60 per day of 100 miles, with an overtime of 70 cents 
per hour after five hours. The rates for freight services to range from $5.25, 
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$5.50, and $5.75 per day of 100 miles, according to the size of the engine. 
$7.00 a day to be paid to engineers running “Mallet engines.””’ The same 
rates to apply also to mine runs, work, wreck, pusher or helper, milk, and 
circus trains. Twenty-five cents additional to be paid for local train services. 
For switching service, the engineers asked that $4.50 be paid for a day of 
ten hours; for belt service, $5.00 for a ten-hour day. In all cases, engineers’ 
time in road service to be computed as beginning 30 minutes before leaving 
roundhouse and ending when the engine was placed on a designated track 
or the engineer relieved by a hostler at the terminal. The engineers asked 
that electric engines used by the companies be operated exclusively by steam 
engineers. A number of uniform working rules were presented for regulating 
service on several roads. 

The engineers justified their request for increased wages by the following 
arguments: The nature of their services involved difficult and dangerous 
work, for which long years of training and preparation were necessary. The 
increasing size of engines used required corresponding increase of efficiency 
and skill, and increased the productivity of the operating engineers. The 
heavy responsibility, the mental strain, the physical effects of their work 
shortened the life-period of work. Wage compensation to engineers had not 
kept pace with increased productivity or higher cost of living, or with wages 
paid to other classes of labor. The extra duties and demands upon engineers 
before and after runs had been constantly increasing. Furthermore, wages 
on the roads in the Eastern Division were not as high proportionally as those 
on the roads of the Southern and Western Divisions. 

The railroads maintained that the wages paid engineers were not merely 
fair but liberal; that engineers were the highest paid men in the railroad 
service; that the hours of actual duty were carefully limited and working 
conditions were arranged to relieve the excessive strain and responsibility 
of their work. Moreover, they claimed that no material changes had been 
made in working conditions since the last readjustment of wages. Finally, 
they asserted that they were financially unable to pay the wage increases 
demanded. 

These conflicting claims and statements placed upon the arbitration 
board the necessity of determining whether an increase in wages should be 
allowed and, if granted, how much for each class of service. These were diffi- 
cult problems enough, bristling with technicalities and involving much re- 
search and investigation. Many engineers and prominent railroad officials 
were present at the hearings of the board to give testimony. Statistical tables 
and diagrams were presented. All of this mass of facts and detailed informa- 
tion was the basis for the deliberations and conclusions of the board. In 
considering the ability of the road to pay higher wages, the investigations 
included the return to capital invested, the intercorporate relations of the 
railroads, their present earnings, their future probable earnings, and other 
complex factors. But even after all this, the board felt unable to render a 
decision as to the ability of the roads to pay higher wages. This is an eloquent 
commentary on the financial methods of the companies and their ability 
to obscure real conditions. Disregarding any determination of that issue, the 
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board declared that the railroads should pay a fair wage and introduced the 
principle of the minimum wage for the entire eastern territory. 

The board adopted this principle because it found the task of determining 
the compensation of every class of service upon each of the fifty-two roads im- 
practicable. It decided to consider the facts relative to the existing relations 
between the wages paid to engineers and to other classes of service on the eastern 
roads, and to the engineers and other employes on roads in other divisions. The 
members of the board concluded that a general increase of wages on all the 
roads was not warranted, but that the compensation to certain classes of 
services paid by some of the roads was inadequate. Accordingly, a minimum 
wage for each class was worked out. 

The board fixed the minimum wage for engineers in passenger service 
at $4.25, for 100 miles or less, with an overtime rate of 50 cents an hour with 
an average speed of twenty miles per hour. For engineers in through freight 
service, the minimum wage for 100 miles or less was fixed at $4.75, 
with overtime pro rata after ten hours; 25 cents more a day was allowed in 
local freight service. For switching service, $4.10 for a day of ten hours or 
less was set as the minimum. The award states that all present rates higher 
than these minima shall continue in force. : 

The minimum rate established for passenger services is higher than the 
prevailing wages paid by the roads with the exception of afew. The minimum 
freight rate $4.75 a day approaches the current minimum on roads which 
now pay the best rates. The additional 25 cents accorded to those in local 
freight service means a general increase in wages. A similar increase will 
follow from establishing twenty miles an hour as the basis for computing over- 
time in passenger service. ‘The changes in the rules of services establish condi- 
tions more favorable to the engineers than the present regulations on most 
of the roads. 

In reply to the contention of the railroads that they were unable to pay 
higher wages, the board declared in their award that the engineers should be 
given a fair compensation for their labor. The award expressed a belief that 
most of the roads were able to pay fair wages. If there are any unable to pay 
such wages with the existing rates, the report recommended that they again 
open with the Interstate Commerce Commission the question of an increase 
in freight rates. 

After finishing these terms of the award the board extended its own 
jurisdiction and took up what it pleased to term the “broader aspects’’ of the 
problem. It pointed out a new phase of development, that is, the concerted 
action of the engineers upon the fifty-two roads of the Eastern Division, and 
called attention to the fact that there had never been a strike on all the roads 
in any district; colossal interests were involved; the convenience and interests 
of the public are of greater importance than any other issue; the commission 
emphasized the wealth and size of the district concerned, and the number of 
people living therein; all these interests would be affected by a strike among 
the railroad engineers to secure fairer wages. 

Evidently the very elements, strength, and solidarity, that made 
concerted action successful, are deemed just cause for restricting freedom of 
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action among the engineers. It is only natural that the workingmen should 
recognize in the suggestion to eliminate the strike, a method of exploiting 
them. 

Since the interests of the public are paramount to all other factors con- 
cerned in a railroad strike, it is therefore imperative, the report affirms, that 
some other way than the strike be found to settle differences between the 
railroads and their employes. The merits of the Erdman Act and the Canadian 
Industrial Disputes Act were considered, but declared inadequate. There is 
a better way, the commission decided. Railroads are subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and various State Commissions, but their 
employes are not. Since the board of arbitration considered this a disparity 
of status it recommended the creation of Federal and State wage commissions 
which shall exercise functions regarding workers engaged in work upon public 
utilities, analogous to those exercised with regard to capital by the public 
service commissions already in existence. The award concludes with this 
paragraph: 

“It is well understood by the board that the problem for which the above plan is a 
suggested solution is a complex and difficult one. The suggestion, however, grows out of a 
profound conviction that the food and clothing of our people, the industries and the general 
welfare of the nation can not be permitted to depend upon the policies and the dictates of 
any particular group of men, whether employers or employes, nor upon the determination 
of a group of employers and employes combined. The public utilities of the nation are of 
such fundamental importance to the whole people that their operation must not be inter- 
rupted, and means must be worked out which will guarantee this result.”’ 

The report was made by the five members of the board appointed by the 
Government officials and accepted by the representative of the railroads. 

Mr. Morrissey, the representative of the engineers, dissented from the 
award of the board. He wrote an individual report in which he contends 
that the award of the board will have the effect of retarding the progress of 
arbitration in the settlement of industrial disputes in connection with 
railroads. The award, he asserted, does not settle the important principles 
raised by the engineers and can be only temporary because it is based upon 
statistics that not only were unreliable for the purposes for which the board used 
them, but also were wrongly applied. He dissents from the recommendation 
that wage commissions with power of compulsory arbitration be established, 
although such commissions might fittingly serve other functions. In view of 
the award just made Mr. Morrissey suggested that hereafter all arbitration 
boards shall be so constituted that no one group to the arbitration should 
have a majority of the board of arbitrators. 

Mr. Morrissey’s dissenting report concludes with this significant state- 
ment: 

“T wish to emphasize my dissent from that recommendation of the board which in its 
effect virtually means compulsory arbitration for the railroads and their employes. Regard- 
less of any probable constitutional prohibitions which might operate against it being adopted, 
it is wholly impracticable. The progress toward the settlement of disputes between the 
railways and their employes without recourse to industrial warfare has been marked. There 
is nothing under present conditions to prevent its continuance. It will never be perfect, but 
even so it will be immeasurably better than it would be under conditions such as the board 
propose. The peace that would satisfy such an ideal condition as that had in mind by those 
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making the recommendation, would be too dearly bought even if it could be attained. To 
insure the permanent industrial peace so much desired will require a broader statesman- 
ship than that which would shackle the rights of a large group of our citizens.” 

To sum up; the principal labor conceptions enunciated by the board 
of arbitration for the eastern railroads and their engineers are: (1) There are 
three parties interested in every industrial dispute, the employers, the em- 
ployes, and the public; the interests of the last are paramount. (2) A fair 
wage should be paid to employes. (3) Capital and labor should be subject to 
the same regulations; hence Federal and State wage commissions with com- 
pulsory powers should be established. Organized labor takes issue with the 
first and the second principle stated. 

The “public” has traveled a long journey since the old days when the 
railroad kings lightly ignored their claims to consideration with ‘‘the public 
be damned” or ‘‘there’s nothing to arbitrate’ with labor. It would appear 
that when this long suffering, just, and impartial public gains the controlling 
voice in the arbitration tribunals, it is quite willing to consign other people to 
the condition previously alloted the public. It is a wise policy that yields 
absolutely to no agents, control over liberty and justice. The great abstract 
something called the public is made up of individuals of fallible judgment, 
human impulses, with motives that may be selfish and acquisitive. 

The five men who represented the public on this arbitration board regard 
labor (humans) as a material essential to the satisfaction of public needs and 
desires, and of the same nature with capital, to be regulated and restricted in 
the same way and degree. In order that the public may be fed, clothed, 
served without intermission and inconvenience, labor (again we say humans) 
shall lay aside any claim to what it may consider its rights and peacefully 
accept what others may deem good for it. 

If this award, with its suggestions purporting to be in the interests of the 
general welfare, is an illustration of what the working people are to expect 
from compulsory arbitration, it is little to be wondered at that workingmen 
look upon the proposal with not only distrust but with aversion and antag- 
onism. 

An account by the Wall Street financial expert writer sugg: sts that perhaps 
the motives back of compulsory arbitration are not altogether altruistic and 
humanitarian. It is in part: 


“The report of the arbitration commission is regarded by railroads as a distinct vic- 
tory. The increase in wages is not a high price to pay for the weapon of defense fashioned and 
placed in their hands—the proposition to create Federal and State wage commissions with 
arbitrary powers to make and enforce terms of settlement of disputes. 

“Organized labor has seen and felt this danger and realizes that the supe of the 
arbitration commission is an entering wedge to discussion and action on an issue it would 
like to delay or dodge. The issue is not a new one, but this is the first time the railroads 
have been able to get it before the law-making powers as an authorized expression of a body 
claiming to represent the public. The five outside commissioners felt a keen sense of the 
duty they owed the public in this investigation by refusing compensation for their five 
months of service on the board though they might as well have pocketed $20,000 apiece. 
This action is added dignity and impressiveness to the finding. 

“The report of the wage commission is at once a club and a wedge, and organized 
labor identified with the utilities systems will be slow to give employers a chance to invoke 
popular sympathy and co-operation for suppression of violent methods.” 
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This suspicion is further increased by the reflection that the great mass 
of individuals which make up all of the public has been willing to put up with 
coal strikes, street-car strikes, railroad strikes, strikes affecting all manner of 
industries upon which it depends for supplies, and has not passed compulsory 
arbitration laws to protect its own interests. 

It is argued that the establishment of Federal and State commissions for 
the regulation of wages will place ‘‘capital and labor on equality,’’ which does 
not exist under the present interstate commerce provisions. On the surface, 
that may seem a fair conclusion; but in reality it leaves out of consideration 
the fundamental and inherent difference between labor and capital, the rela- 
tive influence of each, and how deep-seated and dominant are the self-interest 
motives. 

It is now accepted as fact that the bargaining power of the individual 
employe is far inferior to that of the employer. 

Only by union of the individuals has the weaker element been made 
strong enough to deal with the employer on an equal footing. 

Back of the workers’ collective demands and propositions has always 
been the only argument of any persuasive influence upon employers—power. 

This reserve power is the right to strike. 

In the business world of today the conflict of interests is so intense, the 
struggle for profits so keen and so vital that any factor not able to defend 
itself by power or influence that can enforce compliance, need not anticipate 
a pleasant or a prolonged existence. If men of Labor surrender their right to 
strike, they will be in the business world as guileless sheep among the grey 
wolves. Such an action would place them in the same category with sheep, 
not only from the defensive aspect, but also from the intellectual. Men are in 
business for profits. Hence, it is perfectly natural that employers should ever 
seek to entrench their own interests, and grudgingly diminish their share. 

Of late years the merging of employers’ interests, the trust organization, 
has made it necessary for the Government to intervene for the protection of 
the public as consumers. It would be a far different matter for the Government 
to intervene again, but in the interest of the employers. That such would be 
the result of this proposal to establish compulsory arbitration is acknowledged— 
even the Wall Street interpreter admits that the plan is a club and a wedge. 

Once disarm the workers of their right to self-ownership, exploitation 
and some form of slavery will inevitably follow. Those who favor the plan 
claim that the awards of the arbitration tribunals will guarantee justice. This 
view is hopeful but not warranted. 

Even the most ardent advocates of international arbitration accept 
certain matters as not justiciable. Any infringement upon those fundamental 
rights will be resisted by force by any nation. However much we may believe 
in the brotherhood of man and the compelling loftier influences of love, yet 
we do not abandon our police system. We know that men have nobler im- 
pulses and better selves; we know that these are increasingly asserting them- 
selves; but we also know that removal of restraints upon the less worthy 
manifestations will not necessarily lead to the development of the higher. 
The strong arm of society lays hold upon those who offend. Men who, when 
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robbed of their cloaks, meekly yielded up their coats also, would be com- 
pelled to seek a tropical clime. Men who can not or will not reinforce their 
right to individual consideration or justice, contribute to the development of 
non-social traits in others. Labor would not be justified in anticipating justice 
as a result of yielding up its power of self-protection. 

But the advocates of compulsory arbitration claim, Labor would be 
yielding no more by submitting to the awards of a wage commission than the 
railroads yield in submitting to the awards of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. There is a seeming analogy which will not bear close examination. 
In accepting regulations determined by the Commission, the railroads reduce 
the dividends paid upon a capitalization that bears no relation to actual invest- 
ments, but has been created by many curious and questionable devices. Such 
regulations compel the furnishing to the public of better and more impartial 
service and rates. To be sure, the ‘‘right’’ of the company “‘to manage its own 
business” is restricted, excessive charges and large dividends are somewhat 
limited; but those are matters that never existed as just rights. Nor were 
they more than external possessions of the company, for the owners, the man- 
agers, the officers, still retain their own physical personal liberty and freedom 
unimpaired. Should these wage commissions be established with compulsory 
power to fix wages and working conditions, to make their awards effective» 
penalties for violation must follow. When wages, hours, or working condi- 
tions are decided, the workingmen must give of their own physical power for 
the stipulated allotment. If their sense of injustice be so aroused that they 
strike, they will be fimed or sent to jail, or both. Freedom of choice, personal 
liberty, is gone. These awards are dealing with matters inseparable from the 
living, pulsating human being. Compulsory arbitration is but another form 
of industrial bondage. 

This supposes decisions in favor of the employers and not impartial 
awards, the advocates object. But is any other hypothesis probable? These 
compulsory arbitration commissions would be composed of representatives 
of the three parties—employers, employes, and the public. The employers 
are men of influence in the political, industrial, and financial circles. Their 
connections, their inside knowledge, give their opinions and demands a poten- 
tial force that may be only a subtle; psychological influence or of a less refined 
nature. There is a prestige accorded to men who have places of control that 
secures for them consideration. 

Then, too, with compulsory arbitration, the fact that all the great instru- 
mentalities and channels of communication are under the control of the 
employing interests, would still further emphasize the disparity in influence 
between the employers and the workers. The employers own the great 
public press and control their policy; control the telegraphs, the tele- 
phones, and the cables; control the gathering of information, its preparation, 
and editing, and thereby control the statement of facts, and the presentation 
of conditions and causes actuating motives. By this power the press deter- 
mines what the public shall know and what conclusions it shall deduce. With 
this condition of affairs, how are the toilers to get their side of the story pre- 
sented to the public; how are they to tell to the world the injustice and griev- 
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ances that should be changed, if humanity is to be accorded an equal chance? 

Where, indeed, is protection accorded to workers equal to that accorded 
employers? 

Labor shorn of its power would be a great inert, spineless mass, as likely 
to inspire respect and consideration as a jelly fish. 

The third party, the public, is interested from the consumers’ standpoint, 
and hence regarded as an impartial judge of the employers’ and employes’ 
claims. This third party, the consumers, is not always the absolute and un- 
erring arbitrator depicted. It is chiefly interested in having its wants satisfied, 
its conveniences served; although it may intellectually recognize wrongs and 
grant that they should be corrected, practical and financial influences will 
not infrequently overrule such convictions in favor of the apparently easiest 
solution of the difficulty even if the results are but temporary, which means 
victory for the stronger. Such was the experience of the laundry workers of 
New York. Even though harrowing and revolting details connected with the 
cleansing of the city’s dirty linen were vividly and specifically revealed to the 
public, the conscience of this impartial arbitrator remained dormant. The 
public failed to rise to expected heights. 

After all, is the public disinterested? Do we not rather find it composed 
of different groups, some whose interests are similar to those of the employers 
involved, and who hence naturally sympathize with them and their position? 
There are many whose financial welfare is identical with that of the employer, 
who are dependent upon his prosperity. There are many whose industrial ex- 
perience as workmen would inevitably predispose them to approve the actions 
and demands of the employes upon any question. There are many selfish and 
indifferent to the moral and ethical values of any issue that conflicts with their 
own comfort. There are some few with broader sympathies and keener and 
deeper understanding of human nature, who try to maintain the dispas- 
sionate attitude of justice toward both, but upon some critical and vital issue 
can they completely overcome the formative, determining influences of envir- 
onment, instruction, and the indefinable psychic influences of their own kind? 
It is a serious and dangerous matter to entrust the determination of issues 
which concern the life, the happiness, the welfare, and freedom of the workers 
into the hands of other men who do not and can not know the toilers’ world 
in which they live, move, and have their being. 

Government regulation has two classes of advocates: one hopes thereby 
to insure the welfare of the people, the other hopes to insure his own con- 
tinuity of control. It is often hard for the average man to discern the first 
from the second, and frequently seekers for the commonweal are deluded into 
following false leaders and trying a remedy that is worse than the disease. 

Government regulation is a remedy frequently suggested for all manner 
of political, social, and economic evils, resulting from modern industrial 
chicanery and incompetency. It is not in itself a universal.good or evil; its 
application, or otherwise, must be determined by the individual character 
of the principles involved in the situation. 

If the compulsory element is introduced and Government machinery 
is invoked in determining industrial disputes, then it devolves upon the Govern- 
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ment to enforce any and all awards that thus become the law of the land, in 
order to protect the Government from contempt. Should the employer object 
to the decision and award he may go out of business, which may involve 
financial loss, or he may enter upon another business career; or if he violate 
the terms of the award, he can be held financially liable. But should the 
employes feel that an award and decision have been ever so grossly unfair and 
unjust, what recourse is open to them? To accept the award and sullenly 
work as slaves under conditions which are not only onerous to them, but 
enforced by all the powers of Government? Or rebel and go on an “‘illegal 
strike?’ In the latter event, they may be all arrested, tried, and sentenced 
to fines or imprisonment. But supposing fines, how collect them? In lieu 
of means or willingness to pay fines, several thousands may be sent to jail. 
But how, all at one time, or in relay squads? 

Decisions can not be enforced in the face of the united and determined 
resistance of the people to tyranny, and in defense of freedom. You can not 
stop strikes by law; you can not, at least in the United States in this year of 
grace, enforce involuntary servitude upon unconvicted American citizen 
workmen. Even if strikes could be made illegal, there would be no guarantee 
of industrial peace. A strike is not an aggressive act, it is not an affirmative 
act; it is negative. It is expressed by non-resistance. It is the state of doing 
nothing. It is expressed by men folding their arms or holding them to their 
sides, a refusal to expend their physical and mental powers in service for 
another. And so long as freedom in its faintest concept shall obtain in our 
country, so long as workmen, citizens of the United States, may claim the 
rights and the guarantees of the Constitution of the United States and of the 
several States, they can not by law be forced to expend their labor power, 
which is part of their very life and being, in the service of another. 

The enactment of compulsory arbitration is no remedy for strikes. This 
fact is proven wherever the effort has been made. All agree that strikes 
should be avoided wherever possible, and every honorable effort made to 
avert them. But the very best evidence is afforded by the board of arbitra- 
tion’s award in the case under consideration, that strikes are more generally 
avoided and brought to a minimum in number when the workers are organized, 
capable of ascertaining and maintaining their rights, with the power and the 
right to strike, and yet submitting their cause as they submitted this case to 
an arbitration board, the majority of whom were predisposed against them. 

Even though the award in regard to wages, hours, and conditions of 
employment is not entirely satisfactory, it has been accepted, and will be 
complied with by the men and the organization affected. But, as Mr. Mor- 
rissey, a member of the board, points out, the terms are unjust, inapplicable 
and can not in any way be regarded as at all permanent. But be that as it 
may, the board of arbitrators in this case could well have afforded to have 
allowed its award upon the conditions of labor to stand, without traveling 
far beyond the purpose for which it was called into existence and entering 
into a realm dangerously trespassing upon the rights of man and guaranteed 
American citizenship. 

Would a compulsory arbitration law, with its provisions enforced by the 
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Government, prove a deterrent to strikes? We think not. But even if it did, 
such a law would only repress the feeling of anger and resentment at unjust 
decisions until the repressed current would burst through all control, sweeping 
everything before it in the revulsion of feeling. The pages of the French 
Revolution afford example after example of cumulative revulsion resulting 
from tyranny and repression. As the Outlook truly observes: ‘Compulsory 
arbitration would promote rather than prevent labor wars, unless it can be so 
framed as to secure the consent of the trainmen’’—which is to say must be 
voluntary instead of compulsory. 

As already stated, strikes should be avoided whenever possible, but is a 
strike essentially an evil? As Dr. Lyman Abbott said, in discussing inter- 
national arbitration treaties: 

“What we should be especially interested in, is not that this be a movement for peace, 
but that it be a movement for justice. Peace has its tragedies, no less than war.” 

What the right of resistance to injustice is in the political world, the right 
to strike, to cease work, is in the industrial. 

A reserve power held in abeyance to be used only in the interests of jus- 
tice when all other means have failed. 

The right to strike must be retained if the working men would retain 
the position of free men. 

A strike, like any other power, is not to be used flippantly. It has been 
one of the most effective means with which the workers have fought their 
way to higher elevations. Workers have ever been the oppressed class, but 
slowly, steadily, they have forged their way upward from slavery to serfdom, 
from serfdom to freedom. Then as free men they have fought to maintain 
the right to strike, to dispose of their working power as they deem best, to 
associate themselves together to promote their general welfare. Now come 
vested interests seeking again to reduce the workers to a condition in which 
they may be more readily exploited. The danger threatens in the form of 
governmental intervention and regulation of industrial relations through 
judicial machinery, and the jails. In the interests of industrial continuity, the 
workers may not cease work when they please. 

The toilers are to lose their defensive weapon. The Government directs 
that they shall unfold their arms and forces them to work. The workers are 
to return to the condition which prevailed under the old medieval conspir- 
acy laws, when men were jailed, branded, or hanged on the charge that they 
had “robbed their employers of their labor.” Strikes are to be made illegal. 

Must it come that to regain freedom from slavery the workers must 
fight the Government? That for the purpose of preventing strikes and main- 
taining industry undisturbed, compulsory arbitration must set unconstitu- 
tional limitations on the freedom of the great masses of the people? How- 
ever much we may regret the economic loss, suffering and inconvenience 
attending strikes, there is involved that which is of greater moment. What 
should be the‘object of our endeavors is not a cure, not a palliative, not merely 
something that will stop industrial warfare and economic loss, but to under- 
stand and remedy the underlying conditions that result in injustice so that our 
changes may be really constructive. Industrial warfare will cease when the 
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grievances of, the wrongs and injustice to, the toilers no longer exist. Then the 
worker shall still remain a free man, retain his weapon of defense, cumber- 
some though it be. 

“*The crucial boundary line, the border between industry and democracy,” 
does indeed need more light, more fair, open investigation and discussion, 
not the compulsory awards and decisions that would result from substitut- 
ing Government regulation, control, and enforcement for voluntary action 
concerning personal relations on the part of free citizens. 

How the principle operates in practice, gives a line on its actual value, 
and reveals whether the results promised are secured—that is: Are there no 
strikes? Is industrial progress uninterrupted? Has the industrial problem 
been solved and are the interests of Labor and capital co-ordinated so that 
an era of good feeling and industrial peace is maintained? Have social justice 
and democracy been realized? Can law prevent strikes? Can compulsory 
arbitration affect industrial changes that will result in setting up machinery 
that will insure the employes a fair share of the product of their toil? The most 
extensive laboratories for experimentation in these questions are in Austral- 
asia, Canada, and British South Africa. 

For the first twelve years after the adoption of compulsory arbitration 
in Australasia its advocates had many reasons for satisfaction. The griev- 
anees and the wrongs of the men were so obvious that no court could refuse 
them awards, so the workers were satisfied. As the adoption of the law coin- 
cided with the period of prosperity the employers did not seriously object to 
increased wages. 

The high tariff wali gave the employers additional protection. Their 
profits were further insured by the tendency towards standardization of pro- 
duction costs. Australia and New Zealand were usually spoken of as a work- 
ing man’s paradise, the land of no strikes. 

Beginning with 1901 dissatisfaction developed among the workers. 
This culminated in a long series of strikes beginning in 1906, when a strike 
occurred on the tramways in Auckland; in 1907 there was a large strike among 
the slaughtermen; in 1908 the coal miners went out. The same year, the 
motormen and conductors in Auckland struck and the bakers of Wellington. 
The labor report for New Zealand for 1908 showed twenty-three strikes affect- 
ing 2,389 men, and since then strikes have increased in number and in scope. 

In February, 1907, the slaughterers demanded an increase in wages. The 
packers refused to grant this and referred the question to the Arbitration 
Court. Knowing that the court would consume the most valuable time of the 
season in reaching a decision, which in the end would probably be unfavora- 
ble, the men struck illegally. The four principal centers of the packing 
business were tied up. This desperate situation forced the employers to grant 
the increase. The court was in a dilemma for “the law must be upheld.” 
They arrested the slaughterers and fined them $25 each. It was a long and 
tedious process. Men were numerous and hard to identify. Those brought 
in were searched but the $25 was not forthcoming. The wheels of justice 

ground slowly; when summer was ended, many unfined slaughterers had 
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vanished. The law had been defied with impunity; it was impotent to prevent 
the strike and could not enforce the penalty for striking. 

The necessity of enforcing the law prompted the Government to increase 
the penalties for its violation. In the future any one who struck while a case 
was pending might be fined and in lieu of the fine, his goods confiscated or the 
* man himself imprisoned. Any labor union ordering a strike or permitting 
its members to strike, must pay a fine. Then, lest the unions evade the law by 
withdrawing their registration, the fine for striking was extended to all trades 
supplying a utility or necessity, whether the trades were organized or not. 

Strikes among the slaughtermen have been especially numerous in 
New Zealand, and for that reason are counted separately in the labor reports. 
In the year 1908-1909, penalties were inflicted on workmen in 266 cases; the 
fines aggregating $6,650 of which, at the end of six months, 58% per cent 
remained unpaid. 

In 1908, after having presented their grievances again and again, and 
receiving no answer except the dismissal of the mem making the complaints, 
the miners struck. Preparatory to action they divided their union funds 
among the individual members to prevent their being levied on for fines. 
The employers invoked the new law. The household goods of the men were 
seized; cook stoves, sewing machines and furniture, including articles owned 
by wives before marriage. The goods must be sold at public auction—but 
buyers there were none. Finally a smiling man offered $1.25 for the whole 
lot—and got it. Before night the miners’ goods had been returned to the 
miners’ homes. Thus it was again plain the law could be defied with impunity. 
Enforcement of law depends on popular sentiment, or concept of justice. 

Mere enactment of legislation is no remedy. Compulsion can not be 
extended beyond certain limits. 

In West Australia there were many “unlawful” strikes and lockouts, 
but as a rule no attempt to enforce the prohibiting clause. The act broke 
down completely in 1907 in the saw-milling industry. Three thousand men 
were affected, but there was no attempt to enforce the unpalatable award. 

In a mass meeting of the employes of Broken Hill Mine of New South 
Wales on October 18, 1908, the chairman declared: ‘“The idea of the new 
political union is to get an agreement and register. The bona fide unions in 
the Broken Hill Mine would have no voice in it. These irresponsibles would 
have the agreement made a general law. A strike is our only remedy. Wade’s 
act says we shall go to jail if we strike, but no government on earth would put 
the 6,000 men on the line of load in the Barriers in jail.” 

This chairman definitely voices the conviction that has been growing 
among the men, that the compulsory law was a political move and that the 
labor men had never controlled the political situation. As a result, the work- 
ingmen had come to feel that they had no part in the system and that what- 
ever had been given them was only given to hold them in line quiescent that 
industry might be uninterrupted, but that freedom of action, the birthright 
of all free men, was yet far from their reach, tied up by absolute governmental 


control. 
The exploited can not cherish good will towards those who use govern- 
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mental control for their hurt. Compulsory arbitration did not emanate from 
the workers, but from the rural public which was the controlling political 
force. They had always assumed a savage attitude towards strikers and made 
frequent use of the militia against them. The militia used in strikes was told 
to aim to “lay the strikers out.’’ The police of Australia have used against 
strikers a most brutal method, found no place else, known as “frog marching.” 
The arrested striker is seized by the feet by two policemen, then he is inverted 
and held with his head so close to the ground that he is forced to protect it as 
best he can by using his hands as feet, as he is escorted in that position to the 
jail. 

Many investigators have tried to determine the value of Australian indus- 
trial legislation. Some of their opinions are as follows: 

Paul Kellogg says: 

“But it is not through fear of fine and certainly not through the martyrdom of im- 
prisonment that men and women are to be lead to agree with their masters. The new 
act will continue to succeed as a prevention of strikes in spite of its strike prevention clauses 
rather than because of them.” 

Sidney Low in the April Fortnightly concludes: 

“It would be rash to affirm that the Australian precedent has been sufficiently success- 
ful to call for hasty imitations by other and more complex communities.” 

Hugh H. Lusk, a most ardent advocate of the system, says: 

“‘However anxiously I have looked around for some way in which the system of New 
Zealand could be applied here (the United States) I have been met by difficulties that 
seemed to me insuperable.” 

When the law of 1901 expired, New South Wales enacted the law of 1908 
which practically abandoned compulsory arbitration. Wage boards were 
provided for the more important groups of industry. There was a clause 
enabling unorganized labor to appeal to the Wage Board for relief, but no 
such appeal has ever been made. Strikes and lockouts were made illegal 
under certain conditions only. Though a penal clause of the law was strength- 
ened, it has not prevented large bodies of men from striking. 

In 1902, 12,000 coal miners went on strike; 1,000 men were idle in other 
industries as a result. Then in December Parliament passed a coercive act 
giving the police power to break up any meeting for strike purposes, making 
the procedure more effective and increasing the severity of the penalties. In 
December, 1910, the government secured the conviction of the president of 
the Colliery Employes’ Association, sentencing him to one year at hard labor 
in prison. Three other leaders were given sentences of eight months, and 
others shorter terms. 

A short time ago a published interview with J. S. Badger, an Ameri- 
can who has been living in Brisbane for sixteen years, indicated that compul- 
sory arbitration had not resulted in the kind of feeling between employers 
and employes necessary to industrial peace, but rather alienation was increas- 
ing. He said: 

“The question of getting labor and dealing with it, is a very serious one in Australia. 
The country has, perhaps, led in labor legislation, and all disputes between employers and 


employes are subject to arbitration. There is a Federal Arbitration Board, and in each 
State there are arbitration courts, or wages boards for each separate industry. These last 
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have an equal membership of employers and employes, with an independent chairman, 
and. they settle all details about maximum hours and minimum wages. Their decisions, 
when approved by a minister, and gazetted, have the force of laws, and severe penalties 
are provided for their infraction. These laws are enforced rigidly against the employer, 
but it has been found very difficult to enforce them against the employes. The whole history 
of this legislation has shown that you can readily get at an employer, and fine him, or worse, 
but if a large number of employes are dissatisfied, and decide to stop work, there is no 
way of making them take up their tools again. If you haul them up, they snap their fingers. 
If 10,000 mén decide they won’t work, it would be a little more than the Government 
could do to lock up the whole lot or attempt to fine them.” 

It will be remembered that in Brisbane, the “Country without Strikes,” 
of which the late Henry D. Lloyd wrote, a general strike completely paralyzed 
all industry and commerce last spring. The causes of the strike were the 
refusal of the management to grant permission to street railway employes to 
wear the metal badge of their union while at work, and the long delay in 
bringing the matter before the Arbitration Court. When finally the men did 
win a favorable decision from the Arbitration Court, the employers appealed 
the case to the High Court. 

Compulsory arbitration can not guarantee industrial peace. If arbitra- 
tion is followed by more harmonious conditions, it must be arbitration sanc- 
tioned by the employes; that is to say, voluntary arbitration. Where there 
has been organization of the workers, voluntary arbitration has become the 
prevailing custom in American industry. Why should we change to a method 
that has not secured as satisfactory results, where tried? 

In the light of such experience with compulsory arbitration, organized 
labor is justified in objecting to having any such legislation foisted upon it 
under the pretence and euphonious name of peace. Labor seeks justice, and 
peace will naturally follow—peace is a result, not a causal element. Labor 
deprecates all such suggestions introduced in the name of social welfare, but 
really serving as a entering wedge whereby the people may be beguiled into 
adopting a regulation prejudicial to the best interests of a great proportion 
of the population—the workers. Labor will oppose compulsory arbitration 
under any guise. 

In the next issue we expect to discuss the Canadian Compulsory Investi- 
gation Act. 





Read and study the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST—your own magazine 
which defends and advocates your interests and rights. Interest your fellow- 
workers and friends. Subscribe now for the new year. Ask your news dealer 
for it. Subscription only one dollar a year. 
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CHILD LABOR IN MINES. 


N a letter from our special correspondent 
of England, published in the November 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, is 

described a meeting of the International 
Association for Labor Legislation which took 
place at Zurich, Switzerland, in September. 
Our correspondent called attention to the 
discussion which prevailed at the Zurich 
meeting upon the question of child labor, 
the closing paragraph of which stated that 
one delegate pointed out that ‘‘in the United 
States children under twelve are still em- 
ployed in coal mines and quarries in eight 
States, while their ages are so badly checked 
that it frequently happens that children of 
eight to ten are written down as from four- 
teen to eighteen.” 

In view of the change in the laws respect- 
ing child labor in the several States since 
the great coal strikes, we were desirous of 
ascertaining an official authentication or ex- 
planation of the statement, rather than to 
accept it as declared. We, therefore, com- 
municated with the U. S. Commissioner of 
Labor and in due course of time received a 
reply. Both letters are published below. 

Apropos of this subject, we should say 
that we are intensely interested in removing 
the last vestige of child labor in any gain- 
ful occupation. Organized labor of America 
protests against the exploitation of children. 
The truth is bad enough as it is without any 
unnecessary exaggeration. For the purpose 
of ascertaining the exact truth, we entered 
upon the correspondence which follows: 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 11, 1912. 
Dr. CHARLES P. Nem, Commissioner, Bureau of 
Labor, Department Commerce and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: One of my English correspondents 
calls attention to the fact that at the meeting of the 
International Association for Labor Legislation held 
at Zurich, Switzerland, the statement was made that 
in theUnited States children under 12 years of age are 
still employed in coal mines and collieries in eight 
States, while their ages are so badly checked that 
it frequently happens that children of 8 and 10 are 
written down as being 14 and 18. 

I am writing to inquire whether there is any 
foundation in fact for such a statement to be made 
from your knowledge of the situation. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, very truly yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
BuREAU OF LABOR. 
WASHINGTON, November 19, 1912. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOmPERS, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of 
October 11th asking in regard to the foundation for 
a statement made at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association for Labor Legislation recently 
held at Zurich, Switzerland, concerning the employ- 
ment of children in this country in coal mines and 
collieries. Owing to my absence from the city, I 
have not been able previously to give attention 
to this matter. 

With regard to our present State laws as to the 
employment of children in coal mines, of the 31 
States which mine more or less coal, 27 have fixed 
an age limit below which the employment of chil- 
dren is prohibited. Four others, California, Georgia, 
New Mexico, and Alaska, have fixed no age limit 
so far as employment in mines is concerned. In the 
27 where the age limit is fixed, the age specified in the 
law is as follows: 


eae eae 12 years 
ata ai lacce cicada ais Sra ied 14 years* 
Wine aie Was ded Caebiaaaae 16 years 
Rie Caw keno ndeme em 17 years 
ae skoh Sp boas 524d ane a 18 years 


All the States which have fixed an age limit, 


except Oregon, have one or more mine inspectors. 


New Mexico also has a mine inspector, although 
having no legal prohibition of the employment of 
children. A detailed list of the coal mining States 
which have fixed an age limit for the employment 
of children is enclosed. It shows also whether 
provision has been made for the appointment of 
mine inspectors. 

If the statement of your English correspondent 
referred not to the provisions of the law, but had 
reference to conditions actually existing, I know no 
reliable source of information upon which it would 
be possible to base such a statement as you have 
referred to concerning the employment of children 
under 12 years in coal mines and collieries at the 
present time. Our investigation of child labor 
in 1907-8 touched coal mine employment in Penn- 
sylvania only, where we found that in 21 cities and 
boroughs of Lackawanna, and Luzerne Counties 328 
children under 14 left school during that year to go 
to work in and around the anthracite coal mines. 
Of these, 4 were employed in the washeries, 316 in 
the breakers, and 8 in the mines. The ages of these 
boys were found to be: 8 years, 1; 9 years, 17; 10 
years, 38; 11 years, 49; 12 years, 91; 13 years, 132. 
Of the 8 at work in the mine 4 were 11 years of age, 
and 4 were 13 years of age. It is not unlikely that 
the employment of young boys was quite as com- 


*In Virginia, while the limit under ordinary circumstances 
is 14 years, it is 12 years for any child who is an orphan or who 
for any other reason is dependent on its labor for sup , or 
any child or children whose parent or parents are invalids and 
solely dependent upon the labor of such child or children for 
support 
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non in other coal mining States where the force of 
nspectors was inadequate or where the work of 
nspection was less efficient than in Pennsylvania. 
since the date of this report we have made no investi- 
ration which touches the employment of children 
n or about coal mines. We have reason to believe, 
10wever, that conditions have improved, for in 
1early all the States of any importance industrially 
there has been since that date a marked progress 
n restrictive legislation as affecting the employ- 
nent of children, and what is quite as important, 
the inspection work has been greatly strengthened. 
Furthermore, public’ sentiment has constantly 
een insisting upon a stricter enforcement of exist- 
ing law. 

With regard to the statement that ages are so 
badly checked that it frequently happens ‘ that 
children of 8 and 10 years are written down as being 

14 and 18, I am satisfied that the statement greatly 
‘xaggerates the real conditions. While in our child 
labor investigations we found many cases of mis- 
representation of age on the part of the interested 
persons, such misrepresentation was .in most cases 
limited to 1 or 2 years. Exaggerations of 6 or 8 
years as here reported would so attract attention 
as evidently false as to defeat the very purpose 
of the persons interested. It must be frankly 
recognized that the checking of ages will continue 
to be difficult so long as the registration of birtlis 
is neglected. 

In most of the States where the abuses of child 
labor reach serious dimensions, the conditions have 
existed even after restrictive legislation, because 
of the failure to provide an adequate inspection 
force. In some of the States, even where a consider- 
able number of inspectors were provided by law, 
the law made no requirement as to their qualifica- 
tions, and persons have been appointed to those 
positions who had no qualifications for the work. 
In other cases attempts to enforce the law have not 
been properly supported. ‘These difficulties, how- 
ever, are not peculiar to any one of our States, but 
are found in practically every important. European 
country, a fact which came out very strikingly in 
our investigation of child labor legislation in Europe 
(Bulletins 80 and 89). 

I am, very truly yours, 
Cuas. P. NEILL, Commissioner. 


Age under which the employment of children in 
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coal mines is prohibited in coal-mining States with 
and without mine inspection: 


Age under which em- 


ployment of chil- Mine 
dren in coal mines is inspection? 
prohibited. 

pa 14 Yes 
Sa 18 Yes 
a in cn wat 14 Yes 
See a 
SS ¢ kceaedecce 16 Yes 
| SE ee 14 Yes 
So Giga ams «thw 16 Yes 
I a sd acankine 14 Yes 
eae 14 Yes 
NL 2 ie a wens hte ee 14 Yes 
Kentucky........... 14 Yes 
Moryland....‘...... 12 Yes 
ee 14 Yes 
0 14 Yes 
ER oo a wic's is. -c 16 Yes 
North Carolina...... 12 Yes 
North Dakota....... 14 Yes 
ee SA ee 14 Yes 
NIRS oss eatdaerd 16 Yes 
ee 14 No 
Pennsylvania........ 16 Yes 
Tennessee.......:... 16 Yes 
eed 17 Yes 
yal ie i 14 Yes 
ee a 14 Yes 
Washington....... T16 Yes 
West Virginia.....:. 14 Ves 
Wyoming.......... 14 Yes 


Coal mining States with no laws concerning em- 
ployment of children in coal mines: 
California. t 
Georgia. 
New Mexico. 
‘Alaska. 


* Mines not mentioned in law. Age limit for manufactures, 
work shops, etc., 15 years; if parents are dependent, 12 years. 

+ Twelve years for any child “‘who is an orphan or who for 
any other reason is dependent on its own labor for sup , or 
any child or children whose parent or parents are invalids and 
solely dependent upon the labor of such child or children for, 
support.” 

t Mines not mentioned in law. Age limit for manufactures, 
work shops, etc., 15 years; if parents are dependent, 12 years. 





CLEAR THE WAY. 


The crest and crowning of all good, 

Life’s final star, is brotherhood; 

For it will bring again to earth 

Her long-lost poses and mirth; 

Will send new light on every face, 

A kingly power upon the race, 

And till it comes, we men are slaves, 

And travel downward to the dust of graves. 


Come, clear the way, then, clear the way; 

Blind creeds and kings have had their day, 

Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our hope is in heroic men 

Star-led to build the world again. 

To this event the ages ran; 

Make way for brotherhood—make way for man. 
—EpwWIN MARKHAM, 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The deliberations of the thirty-second convention of the American Federation 

of Labor were of special interest and significance. The dif- 
ROCHESTER ference in policies, principles, and philosophy held by the 
A. F. OF L. various groups within the Federation was sharply emphasized 
CONVENTION-. A . e . 
A REVIEW. in the discussion of official reports, committee reports and 

resolutions. These differences are an indication of life—and 
life is a continuous process of readjustment. The concept of life will 
be determined by the caliber of the individual and the nature and 
scope of his environment—if these be broad and wide and deep the 
individual’s concept of life and his basic philosophy will be commensurate. 
Hence it follows that some theories and policies advocated were based on 
fragmentary, incomplete conceptions, mere glimpses taken from all angles 
of observation. But even so, it is a good thing to have these concepts 
discussed—they keep the mind receptive, but what really matters is that 
in the end the true concepts, profound observations, and the best policies 
shall prevail. Judged by this criterion, the conclusions of this convention 
will result in increasing progress, and greater growth and power for the cause 
of Labor, justice, and humanity. 

Two elements among the delegates were revealed by resolutions intro- 
duced, discussions on the floor, and the votes cast. One was made up of 
those who should be called the true trade unionists, conforming to the follow- 
ing definition: 

Wage-workers, members in good standing of the union of the trade or 
calling at which they are employed, who realize as a fundamental principle 
the necessity of unity of all their fellows employed at the same trade or calling ; 
who recognize the vital, logical extension, growth, and development of all 
unions of all trades and callings, and who strive for the unity, federation, 
co-operation, fraternity, and solidarity of all organized wage-earners; who 
can and do subordinate self for the common good and always strive for the 
common unlift; who decline to limit the sphere of their activity by any dogma, 
doctrine, or ism. Finally, those organized wage-workers who fearlessly 
and insistently maintain and contend that the trade unions, the trade union 
movement, are paramount to any other form of organization or movement 
of labor in the world. 

The other generally opposed the positions taken by the trade unionists, 
the Executive Council, the officers of the American Federation of Labor 
and the established policies of the Federation. The contrast between these 
two elements was most clearly brought out upon two issues: the so-called 
“industrial unionism,’’ and the election of the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor by the initiative and referendum. 

The reports of the President, Secretary, and Executive Council, were 
comprehensive and illuminating, giving not only the history of the most 
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important events which have transpired in the world of labor, politics, and 
legislation of the year, but dealing with fundamentals affecting the rights, the 
liberty of the working people, and the gauge of progress shown on the eco- 
nomic, industrial, political, and social field. We commend to the rank and 
file of organized labor and the students generally of the cause of Labor, a care- 
ful perusal of these reports as they have been printed in the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST, the American Federation of Labor Weekly News Letter, or better 
still, in the official printed proceedings as they are comprehensively published 
by the American Federation of Labor. Herein we can but briefly review some 
of the most important actions of the convention, hoping that the desire for 
further information may thereby be stimulated. 


Extension of Organization. 


Criticism has sometimes been made that the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated organizations do not concern themselves about the 
unskilled and the unorganized workers. Such criticism is either a ‘‘snap” 
judgment based on fragmentary or perverted information, or an attempt 
to cast a stigma upon the work of the trade union movement. No one realizes 
better than the trade unionists that they must either improve and better the 
conditions among the unorganized and unskilled, or these will drag all down 
to their level. Our efforts among them have been persistent though not 
always upon a scale large enough or spectacular enough that the general 
public is aware of their existence. 

Two different movements to help these workers were most heartily 
sanctioned by the convention. One to effect organization among the steel 
workers is already achieving results. These workers will yet secure the rights 
of free workingmen from the powerful steel and other corporations. 

Organization of migratory workers was given special attention. This 
work presents many difficulties, not the least of which is the financial one. 
It was recommended by the committee on President’s report that a compre- 
hensive and searching investigation of the subject of migratory workmen 
and conditions obtaining in their work be made; and that lists of the better 
informed and more capable among them be made from which special organizers 
might be selected. Since permanent local unions among these rovers would be 
impossible, definite and special organization must be worked out as the pro- 
gress is made. 

Industrial Unionism. 


The discussion about which special interest centered because deemed 
one of the big issues and an indication of the strength of true trade unionism, 
‘occurred upon the resolution to substitute so-called ‘industrial unionism”’ 
in the place of trade unionism. 

The Committee on Education to which the resolution had been referred, 
was unable to make a unanimous report. One member thereof made a 
minority report. The majority reported non-concurrence and reaffirmed the 
autonomy declaration of the Scranton Convention (as verbally corrected 
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by the New Orleans Convention), as follows: 

“To the officers and delegates to the Twenty-first Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor: ; 

“‘Greeting—The undersigned, your special committee, appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of the autonomy of the trade unions, beg leave to say that it is our judgment the 
future success, permanency, and safety of the American Federation of Labor, as well as the 
trade unions themselves, depends upon the recognition and application of the principle of 
autonomy, consistent with the varying phases and transactions in industry. 

“We realize that it is impossible to define the exact line of demarcation where one trade 
or form of labor ends and another begins, and that no hard and fast rule can be devised by 
which all our trade unions can be governed or can govern themselves. 

‘‘We emphasize the impossibility of the establishment of hard and fast lines; but if his- 
tory and experience in the labor movement count for aught we urge upon our fellow-work- 
men that toleration and forbearance which are proverbial of our movement; for, without 
the recognition and application of these qualities any decision we may formulate will be 
futile. We therefore, recommend as follows: 

“1. As the magnificent growth of the American Federation of Labor is conceded by all 
students of economic thought to be the result of organization on trade lines, and believing 
it neither necessary nor expedient to make any radical departure from this fundamental 
principle, we declare that, as a general proposition the interests of the workers will be best 
conserved by adhering as closely to that doctrine as the recent great changes in methods 
of production and employment make practicable. However, owing to the isolation of some 
few industries from thickly populated centers where the overwhelming number follow one 
branch thereof, and owing to the fact that in some industries comparatively few workers are 
engaged over whom separate organizations claim jurisdiction, we believe that jurisdiction 
in such industries by the paramount organization would yield the best results to the workers 
therein, at least until the development of organization of each branch has reached a stage 
wherein these may be placed, without material injury to al] parties in interest, in affilia- 
tion with their national trade unions. Nothing contained in this declaration is intended or 
shall be construed to mean a reversal of any decision rendered by former executive councils 
or previous conventions on questions of jurisdiction. 

“2. We hold that the interests of the trade union movement will be promoted by closely 
allied and sub-divided crafts giving consideration to amalgamation, and to the organization 
of District and National Trade Council to which should be referred questions in dispute, and 
which should be adjusted within allied crafts’ lines. 

**3. The American Federation of Labor being a voluntary association, can not direct and 
should not adopt methods antagonistic to or in conflict with established trade union laws, and 
in order to carry the above recommendations into effect, and in full recognition of its logical 
position, the American Federation of Labor pledges its officers to aid and assist in the adjust- 
ment of such craft encroachments as disputants may be willing to submit to its arbitra- 
ment.” 

The following excerpts from the report of the Executive Council to the 
convention must be taken in connection with the entire matter for a better 
understanding of the question as it came before the convention: 


“In connection with this declaration it is necessary to call attention to a frequent mis- 
conception of the term ‘autonomy’ as it is used by the American Federation of Labor. Some 
have mistakenly interpreted it to mean that a trade union can not expand its jurisdiction, 
or amalgamate with another organization of the same or of a kindred trade in the same 
industry. The term ‘autonomy’, as applied, has been used as an obstacle to such extension, 
growth, and amalgamation. No such construction or interpretation can be justly given the 
term. Broadly and specifically speaking, the term ‘autonomy’ means self-government, 
as automaton and automatic, self-acting; autobiography, self-writing the history of one’s 
own life; automobile, self-propelling; deriving its general application from the root word 
autos, self. We are prompted to this explanation by several instances in which the term 
‘industrial unionism’ is applied, as against trade unionism, with its autonomous self-govern- 
ment, as well as by a circular which was recently issued by the Metal Trades Council of 
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Toledo, Ohio, in which the affiliated organizations and the delegates to this convention are 
urged to favor the amendment to the constitution of the American Federation of Labor, so 
that— 

***National and International trade unions shall have the right to amalgamation; such 
amalgamation must be endorsed by a referendum vote of the organizations affected, and 
a two-thirds affirmative vote of the members voting upon such amendment in each organiza- 
tion, shall be necessary to make the amendment legal and binding.’ 

“Such a proposition is based upon the misconception that the American Federation of 
Labor prevents, or has the power to prevent or place obstacles in the way of amalgamation 
of national or international trade unions when they so desire to amalgamate, when, as a 
matter of fact, every effort has been made by the American Federation of Labor, the Execu- 
tive Council, and our organizations to bring about amalgamation of national and inter- 
national unions, and where that has been impossible for the time being, to endeavor to have 
them co-operate and federate for their mutual advantage. 

‘Attention is also called to the provision of this suggested amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, that if it were adopted it would require a two- 
thirds affirmative vote of the members voting to bring about amalgamation, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, amalgamation of several organizations has been effected by conference and 
agreement ratified by a majority of the membership, or a majority of the convention, voting 
upon the question. Thus it will retard and not facilitate. 

“The American trade union movement is one of constant growth, development and 
expansion. Since its inception, the American Federation of Labor has been the most practi- 
cal and beneficial general organization of the wage-workers of the continent; has taken 
cognizance of the constant change and transition in industry and by every means within 
its power has sought not only to effect the organization of unorganized workers, but to 
bring about unity, solidarity, and fraternity among organized workers, and has stimulated 
by every means within its power the necessity for closer co-operation, federation and amalga- 
mation of existing trade unions to the end that each may be helpful to all. 

‘““The American Federation of Labor realizes that a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link; that the grand army of organized labor can not advance much further than its most 
backward column; that the labor organizations are made up of human beings who are not 
cast in plastic molds; can not be placed in rigid forms, and therefore, it must concede that 
the authority vested in the affiliated unions and their members must be the largest con- 
sistent with the general progress and the welfare of the entire wage-working masses. 

“The American Federation of Labor has organized:central bodies in hundreds of cities, 
and State federations in nearly all the States in America; has instituted a large number of 
international unions and numberless local unions, and has developed the system of Indus- 
trial Departments which federate the organized workers of the different crafts, trades and 
callings and which co-operate for the common protection and advancement of the interest 
of all. 

“The American Federation of Labor realizes that there is still much to do, but repu- 
diates the insinuation which is implied by the term ‘Industrial Unionism’ as it is employed 
by the so-called ‘Industrial Workers of the World’ in antagonism to ‘trade unionism,’ for in 
that implication the false impression is conveyed that the trade unions are rigid, unyielding, 
or do not adjust themselves to meet new conditions and do not advance, develop or expand, 
whereas the whole history of the trade union movement in the past thirty years demon- 
strates, beyond successful contradiction, that there is not a day which passes, but which 
witnesses in the trade union movement in America the highest and loftiest spirit of sacri- 
fice in order to co-operate with our fellow-workers for their interest and common uplift. 

“In line with the historic, intelligent, and comprehensive attitude which the American 
Federation of Labor has pursued since its inception, we urge still greater effort and energy 
in the work of more thoroughly organizing the unorganized workers, pursued to its fullest 
extent; to urge upon the organized workers a more thorough co-operation, to advocate 
amalgamation of organizations of kindred trades and callings, and a more thorough federa- 
tion of all organized labor, to the end that economic, political, moral, and social justice shall 
come to the toilers, the wealth producers of America.” 
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The following minority report was offered by delegate Walker: 


“That where practical one organization should have jurisdiction over an industry, 
and where, in the judgment of a majority of the men actually involved, it is not practical, 
then the committee recommends that they organize and federate in a department and work 
together in such manner as to protect, as far as- possible, the interests of all connecting 
branches.”’ 

Consideration of these reports was made the special order of the seventh 


day of the convention. The discussion was marked by earnest present- 
ment by their respective advocates of the relative values of both methods. 

The argument began early in the morning and lasted nearly all day; it 
was always interesting and at times waxed extremely vigorous. The minority 
report was rejected by a vote of 10,934 to 5,929. 


Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 


The special order of business for the sixth day was the discussion of the 
effect, and the ways and means to bring about the repeal or the amendment, 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. The recent award in the Hatters’ case re- 
vealed the imminent danger to the very existence of organized labor under 
that law as interpreted by the courts. The Executive Council with utmost 
earnestness declared the necessity of legislative relief that will remove human 
labor from the same category with trusts, which manipulate and speculate in 
material things, the product of human labor. The discussion brought out the 
imperative necessity for change which requires the most practical and speedy 
methods. The Danbury Hatters’ decision shows that each and every member 
of a labor organization may be charged with being a party to an “‘illegal con- 
spiracy”’ in restraint of trade, liable to a fine of $5,000 and imprisonment for 
one year. His home, his little possessions, may be sold to satisfy the judgment. 

In discussing the phases of this paramount issue, different opinions were 
expressed as to whether the American Federation of Labor should assume the 
award against the Hatters. Many thought that policy would make the American 
Federation of Labor the victim of endless litigation for the purpose of disrupt- 
ing the organized labor movement and that in any event such a responsibility 
should not and could not be assumed by the Federation. The recommendation 
of the committee ‘‘that the American Federation of Labor continue in its 
efforts to assist the Hatters in defense of our common right of association 
for mutual protection,” was adopted. The convention directed that every 
effort be made to secure the enactment of the Bartlett-Bacon bill at the 
present session of Congress amending the Sherman Anti-Trust law, taking 
from its provisions as now interpreted by the courts the voluntary organiza- 
tions of the working people. 


Election of Officers. 


The last big issue of the convention was the proposition for the election 
of the officers of the Federation by the initiative and referendum system. The 
Atlanta Convention had instructed the Executive Council to investigate the 
practices of the organizations in regard to this system and to report to the Roch- 
ester Convention. Circular letters accompanied by comprehensive questions 
were sent to the labor organizations of America and Europe. The information 
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sought included methods of electing their officers, some of the regulative 
details, if the initiative and referendum method had been adopted, and an 
expression as to the advisability or practicability of electing the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor by the initiative and referendum. The 
report was comprehensive and in detail. The replies were classified and 
tabulated and showed the following results: 


Number of national and international unions which elect their officers by 


the referendum system....... Sechadte shoal inate Waits Ik Maps a ata titan coacnn 34 
Number of national and international unions which elect their officers by 
Co REE EE SES SR ee A eee Se 75 


Number of national and international unions favoring election of A. F. of L. 
officers by the initiative and referendum system (representing 
EE ee ee et Eye AE eae 23 

Number of national and international unions against election of A. F. of L. 
officers by the initiative and referendum (representing 890,240 
i a le i re tad a Sere eee a ot 52 


Some organizations declared that while election of officers by the initia- 
tive and referendum is satisfactory and practicable for international trade 
unions, it is impracticable and impossible for a federated body such as the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Resolutions providing for the election of the officers of the Federation by 
this method were introduced by a delegate of the Western Federation of 
Miners and by the delegates from the United Mine Workers. The committee 
to which these resolutions and the Executive Council’s report on the subject 
were referred reported as follows: ' 


“Your committee, while in full accord with the declarations of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on the application of the initiative and referendum to the election of public 
officials and the enactment of general legislation, does not believe that it would be advisable 
to apply this method to the election of the officers of the American Federation of Labor. In 
the political field and on questions of legislation there is public and common information 
as fully available to one citizen as to any other through the public forum and the press. 

“Your committee is aware that there are organizations affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, which elect their officers by the initiative and referendum; also-that 
some affiliated organizations which at one time applied the initiative and referendum to the 
election of their officers, have returned to the convention system because of their experiences 
under the former method, and that many affiliated organizations have not considered it 
advisable to adopt the initiative and referendum for that purpose. On that phase of the 
question members of unions electing officers through the initiative and referendum have 
opportunities through the trade information of knowing something concerning the avail- 
ability and qualifications of candidates for office. On the subject of applying the initiative 
and referendum to the election of the officers of the American Federation of Labor, your 
committee is as fully aware that neither of the preceding opportunities of essential informa- 
tion is apparent. The members of one union have little opportunity of receiving trade or 
other knowledge concerning the availability of personnel of members and nominees of other 
unions, for officers of the American Federation of Labor. Apart from the enormous cost of 
such a method of election, the possibility of irregularities in connection therewith, the 
evident multiplicity of nominations which would follow, and the impossibility of guaran- 
teeing an election by a number approaching a majority vote, there is the evident fact that 
there are neither adequate methods of conducting such elections nor are there available 
opportunities for the dissemination of proper and essential information to properly conduct 
such an election. 

“Your committee has examined the report of the Executive Council upon the subject 
under consideration and finds that in reply to the circular letter sent to all affiliated organi- 
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zations on this matter as a result of the action of the Atlanta Convention on the subject» 
the officers of fifty-two affiliated organizations, representing 890,240 members, recorded 
themselves as opposed to the election of the officers of the American Federation of Labor 
by the initiative and referendum, while the officers of but twenty-three affiliated organiza- 
tions, representing 508,116 members, expressed themselves in favor of this system. 

“For the reasons submitted and in view of the present method wherein representative 
conventions’ officers are elected with due regard to their ability, fitness for the office for 
which they are selected, with fair and just consideration for the rights of affiliated organi- 
zations, your committee recommends non-concurrence with the resolutions, one member 
of the committee, Delegate Ward, being recorded as not supporting the committee’s report.’’ 


A prolonged and intensely earnest discussion followed upon the commit- 
tee’s report in which it was shown, in addition to the committee’s excellent 
report, that the Federation by electing its officers each year really has an 
annual recall system and that the delegates vote in elections upon the most 
practical democratic plan, that is, in proportion to the respective member- 
ship they represent. The vote upon the adoption of the committee’s report 
was carried by 193 votes in the affirmative to 57 in the negative. 


Adoptions of an Educational Nature. 


The far-reaching effect of educational influences can not be over- 
emphasized. The ideas which are assimilated and made part of indi- 
vidual mentality, become concepts formulating judgments and springs for 
action, then by the incalculable influence of one personality upon another, 
reach out to all those with whom the individual comes in contact in an endless 
chain of influences which continues down the ages. Several resolutions were 
adopted that organized labor might secure greater advantages by means of 
these educational channels. 

One provides that the Executive Council shall take up the matter of 
arranging lecture courses which may be held under the auspices of central 
bodies affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. These lectures are 
to deal with the ideals and purposes of the American Federation of Labor and 
to correct false impressions that may prevail. 

The Labor Forward Plan, which has been fully explained in this publica- 
tion, was indorsed by the convention. The educational is only one of the'vari- 
ous phases of this plan. 

An educational opportunity is presented in connection with the Panama 
Canal Exhibition to be held in 1915. Participation in this international dis- 
play as determined by the convention will enable the American Federation 
of Labor to present in concrete and accurate way the achievements and 
ideals of our movement and thus to influence numbers of persons from all 
parts of the world. 


Schools. 


Dealing with educational problems directly, the convention expressed an 
appreciation of the tremendous influence in the world of thought and action, 
wielded by some universities and instructors, and most heartily indorsed the 
extension of the work of State universities so that all persons might be afforded 
the benefits of these publicly supported institutions. 
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The convention commended the co-ordination of university instruction 
with the problems of life and work so that students may go forth with broad 
human sympathies and a sensitive social conscience. 

Since 1908, the American Federation of Labor has been considering the 
matter of industrial education. Realizing that one of the penalties of our 
marvelous machine production and changes in industrial production has been 
the separation of mind and hand, and seeking to remedy the evils resulting from 
this condition and to fit all boys and girls for life and work, we have endeavored 
to secure the introduction of industrial education in the public schools. Plans 
for facilitating adoptions of such courses of instruction are incorporated in 
Federal legislation now pending. The delegates indorsed the work of the 
committee on education and the Senate bill on industrial education. 

The report of the President discussed the use of public school buildings as 
social centers and recommended their usage by trade union organizations. 
This recommendation was discussed and indorsed. 


Constitutional Amendmeni. 


The presentation to the convention of individual reports by the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary, the Treasurer, and the Executive Council, has resulted 
in repetitions and unnecessary labor due to the fact that the same subject 
has often been presented by several or all of these reports. It was determined 
that in the future one report should be made and that by the Executive Coun- 
cil. The reports of the President, the Secretary, and the Treasurer shall be 
presented to the Executive Council, which shall pass upon them and incor- 
porate them in its report. 


Jurisdictional Affairs. 


Jurisdictional affairs occupy much of the time of every convention. 
These disputes are the outcome of industrial changes, invention of machinery, 
and adoption of new processes. The rule of the American Federation of Labor 
that but one international organization shall have jurisdiction over one trade, 
requires constant shifting of organization to co-ordinate with the economic 
changes. Since trade unionists are human beings and not pawns, these shift- 
ings produce some friction, but there is always among the trade unionists 
sufficient breadth of comprehension and appreciation of the common welfare 
that the temporary differences gradually give way to good judgment, progress, 
and solidarity. 

Political. 


The committee to which was referred the portion of the President’s 
report dealing with the political policy of the Americah Federation of Labor, 
and the Executive Council’s report upon “‘Labor’s Political Campaign 1912,” 
reported as follows: 


“This portion of the reports constitutes a review of the political program and 
progress under the direction of the American Federation of Labor. 

“‘We commend it to the consideration of the members of all affiliated bodies and 
others interested in the work that the American Federation of Labor is doing in this 
direction.. We recommend that. the work be continued.” 
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In the debate that followed certain of the delegates spoke at length in 
opposition to the policy of the Federation. The chief complaint was not 
against the success and practicability of the present policy, but rather because 
some particular party and propaganda had not been endorsed, and because 
a new labor party might be organized. The discussion revealed the experi- 
enced trade unionists favoring the policy that secured immediate results 
for the toilers; that it is more fruitful for the workers to devote their energies 
in favor of partisanship to principles and purposes than to be partisan to any 
political party. The discussion was intensely interesting and illuminating. 
The motion to adopt the report of the committee was carried by a vote of 
166 in the affirmative and 43 in the negative. The Federation is therefore 
committed to continue its policy of non-partisan political activity to secure 
immediate enactment of legislative measures in the interest of the workers. 

The progress made in securing Federal and State legislation was approved 
and the continuation of these efforts recommended. 

The convention reaffirmed the American Federation of Labor’s former 
action upon international peace by adopting a resolution favorable to inter- 
national arbitration for the settlement of international differences. A resolu- 
tion declaring that it is against public policy for ex-Presidents of the United 
States, ex-presidents of State colleges and universities, ex-professors of politi-. 
cal economy in public institutions and other public servants to receive pen- 
sions from private persons and privately endowed non-public foundations, 
was adopted. 

From the moment of the formal opening of the Rochester Convention, 
during the two weeks’ session until the fall of the gavel late in the evening an- 
nouncing its formal adjournment, there was not a dull or uninteresting moment. 
There were differences of opinion, elucidation of various views, policies and 
principles. Delegates intelligently, insistently, and even vigorously, and 
always courageously, presented that for which they unflinchingly stood. 
At times feeling ran high, as must be the case in a great gathering of big men, 
entrusted with the discussion and determination of great problems involving 
the interests, the progress and the destiny of the workers, of the people gener- 
ally, in the march toward a higher and a better life, and for absolute freedom 
and justice. In no other gathering of any character in the civilized world 
is there a forum so free as in the conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor, and, if that be possible, the Rochester Convention was freer and fuller 
of open expression and intelligent presentation of the topics before it than any 
previous convention of the Federation. It was a gathering of manly, earnest, 
painstaking, thoughtful men, who, in the end, did their work well. 

The entire membership of the Executive Council were re-elected, upon 
two of whom alone contests were made, the President and Third Vice-Presi- 
dent. In the first contest Samuel Gompers was re-elected over delegate 
Hayes of the Typographical Union, by a vote 12,088 to 4,959. Vice-President 
O’Connell was re-elected Third Vice-President over delegate Johnston, of the 
machinists, by a vote of 10,858 to 6,171. The re-elected Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor consists of the following: President, 
Samuel Gompers; Secretary, Frank Morrison; Treasurer, John B. Lennon; 
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First Vice-President, James Duncan; Second Vice-President, John Mitchell; 
Third Vice-President, James O’Connell; Fourth Vice-President, D. A. Hayes; 
Fifth Vice-President, Wm. D. Huber; Sixth Vice-President, Jos. F. Valentine; 
Seventh Vice-President, John R. Alpine; Eighth Vice-President, H. B. Perham. 

Charles L. Baine, of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, and Louis Kem- 
per, of the International Union of the United Brewery Workmen, were elected 
fraternal delgates to the British Trade Union Cogigtess in 1913, and Wm. J. 
McSorley, of the International Union of WootffWire, and Metal Lathers, 
was elected fraternal delegate to the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 
Seattle, Washington, was designated as the convention city for 1913. The 
Executive Council was authorized to select a delegate to the International 
Secretariat for 1913, if a meeting be held. 

The delegates to the Rochester Convention will carry back to their home 
locals something of the spirit of earnestness and the desire to find true solu- 
tions and the best methods that characterized that convention. Fancies and 
visions of utopias will not help the workers to secure better working condi- 
tions, shorter workday, and higher wages now or for the near future. What 
organized labor must and will have are policies, methods, and principles that 
really work; policies, methods, and principles that will result in constant and 
permanent uplift and betterment for all those who labor. From this view- 
point the progress made by organized labor during the past year is most 
gratifying, and the work of this convention endorses the methods that secured 
the progress. Better things for Labor lie in the immediate future. 

There has been a broadening of the social concepts and a quickening of the 
social conscience. Care for human needs and human welfare is now recog- 
nized as a social obligation. Thorough and searching investigations of the 
causes of industrial ills will open up new and valuable opportunities for organ- 
ized labor. Organized labor is preparing to take advantage of those things 
which are possible, practical, and of infinite value in attaining the things 
that make life full and free. 

Men of Labor, now more than ever are organization, unity, fraternity, 
and solidarity necessary, aye, essential to Labor’s safety and progress. 

Let the New Year, 1913, and the years to come, witness your still greater 
devotion to, and energy in, the great cause of Labor and humanity. 

It is the duty of all trade unionists to organize the yet unorganized; to 
preach the gospel of man’s duty to man; to help bear each other’s burdens, 
and to make an enthusiastic, continuous campaign for organization and federa- 
tion for the benefit, protection, advancement, and glory of common humanity. 





The judiciary has laid claim to special consideration on the ground that its 
function is essentially higher than that performed by the 

GOVERNMENT legislature or the executive, and hence judges should be 

BY LAW, ‘ ; 

NOT BY accorded a greater sanctity than the other agencies of our 

DISCRETION. government. That claim is an outgrowth of the old theory 
of division of governmental powers and checks and bal- 


ances. This theory nicely postulates the separation of governmental functions 
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into three groups—legislative, executive, and judicial. The legislature shall 
make the laws, the executive shall put the laws into effect, and the judiciary 
shall interpret and apply the laws. According to actual operation this theoreti- 
cal separation fails to hold good, and there appears an overlapping in the 
exercise of these functions. The legislature makes laws and also exercises 
judicial functions in trying impeachment cases, and administrative power in 
appointing officials and by incorporating administrative details in laws. The 
executive has constantly added to its legislative influence. This has resulted 
partially from the increasing use of the veto power and in a greater degree 
from the prevailing popular opinion that the President is the special repre- 
sentative of the people and their champion against private interests in the law- 
making department. This opinion generally has attached greater weight and 
influence to executive messages and policies. The President is regarded as the 
party leader, authorized to present and direct party legislative policies. This 
development tends towards responsible government. The judiciary has not 
been backward in reaching over after the “‘separated’’ powers—by determin- 
ing the constitutionality of laws. It shares the’presidential veto right, through 
interpreting laws, and exercises the power to read in or read out ideas that the 
result may be a different law from that enacted by the legislature. Thus the 
separation of powers turns out to be only delusive or elusive. 

There are in reality only two kinds of functions, the administrative and 
legislative, and yet we find one department of government performing both. 

The efforts of the courts to exercise the function of lawmaking would not 
arouse so much criticism if these judicial “lawmakers” were responsible to the 
people, and responsive to prevailing ideals. But the judicial mind is guided by 
methods and purposes completely at variance from those of a different status 
and training in life. The characteristics of judicial legislation as analyzed by 
the great English authority, A. V. Dicey, are: “Logical consciences which are 
more concerned about the logic and symmetry of the law than about remedies 
for grievances; reverence for precedent even though bad, striving for certainty, 
not reform; conformity to ideas of an earlier age than the present. It is when 
judges are made independent of public weal and prevailing needs, treated as 
though they were above human failings and were infallible transmitters of 
absolute justice, that abuses creep in. With proper safeguards and a rational 
attitude on the part of all, judges may be useful men in a world of men. But 
they must be subjected to the same controls as other political agents who 
are performing work of equal importance and must not necessarily be regarded 
as doing work intrinsically higher in character.” 

Judges are actuated by the same impulses and motives as other human 
beings. Public criticism, public judgment is needed to keep them free from 
arrogance and autocratic tendencies. Judges will not reform themselves with- 
out public influence, pressure and, if necessary, control. The American Bar 
Association last year appointed a committee to investigate the cause of the 
decline of public confidence in the judiciary. The net result of that investiga- 
tion was a resolution to increase the salaries paid judges. As a result of public 
opinion, the Supreme Court of the United States nearly two years ago appointed 
a subcommittee to investigate the rules of practice in Federal equity courts. In 
November, 1912, the Supreme Court promulgated the first revision of equity 
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rules of Federal courts within the last fifty years. There are many changes 
designed to simplify procedure, remove delays, and reduce costs. These changes 
are in response to intelligent criticism, general dissatisfaction and the manifest 
inadequacy of the prevailing “‘legal”’ justice. 

The new rule on injunctions, of special interest to Labor, provides: 

RULE 73.—PRELIMiNARY INJUNCTIONS AND TEMPORARY RESTRAINING ORDERS. 

“No preliminary injunction shall be granted without notice to the opposite party. 
Nor shall any temporary restraining order be granted without notice to the opposite party, 
unless it shall clearly appear from specific facts, shown by affidavit or by the verified bill, 
that immediate and irreparable loss or damage will result to the applicant before the matter 
can be heard on notice. In case a temporary restraining order shall be granted without 
notice, in the contingency specified, the matter shall be made returnable at the earliest 
possible time, and in no event later than ten days from the date of the order, and shall take 
precedence of all matters, except older matters of the same character, When the matter 
comes up for hearing the party who obtained the temporary restraining order shall proceed 
with his application for a preliminary injunction, and if he does not do so the court shall 
dissolve his temporary restraining order. Upon two days’ notice to the party obtaining 
such temporary restraining order, the opposite party may appear and move the dissolution | i 
or modification of the order, and in that event the court or judge shall proceed to hear and 
determine the motion as expeditiously as the ends of justice may require. Every temporary 
restraining order shall be forthwith filed in the clerk’s office.”’ 

While this is a step in the right direction and indicates a tendency to con- 
form to the newer standards of social justice, yet it by no means removes the 
causes of the injustice against which the workingmen of the country protest. 
The root of the evil is something far more fundamental—tt lies in the traditional 
element of the courts. The judges who occupy the bench, who are interpret- 
ing and applying our laws, have been too generally imbued with the individ- 
ualistic philosophy of the eighteenth century. They have not been aware of 
the social and industrial changes that make mere legal justice inadequate. 
Legal justice aims to secure to the individual freedom of contract, right to self- 
development and assertion of the claims of self, or as Spencer stated the ideal, 
“the liberty of each limited only by like liberty to all.” There is not an observ- 
ing man or woman in the world today but knows what a mockery of justice it 
is to accord the same “freedom of contract” to the poor workingman as to the 
millionaire employer. The workman who receives $3 per day may have the 
same right to sue in the court as the man whose income is $1,000 a day, 
but it does not insure or secure him justice. Legal justice does not insure 
social justice. 

The change Labor aims to effect in the courts is to infuse into legalism 
ideals, interpretations, and a conscience that are social. Prof. Roscoe Pound 
defines the social formula of justice as an attempt to secure individual inter- 
ests because, and to the extent that, they are social; those individual interests 
are social that conduce general security, security of institutions and general 
moral and social life of individuals. This is the ideal Labor and all liberty- 
loving citizens would infuse into the equity courts, that they shall turn from 
their ancient idea of property rights which conflicts with social justice and 
human life and welfare. 

The equity courts without law have unwarrantedly extended their jurisdic- 
tion, from protecting property and property rights from immediate and irre- 
parable injury until under the guise of protecting these, workingmen have 
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been forbidden to strike, forbidden to walk on public highways, forbidden 
(in advance) to speak or write on subjects affecting their vital rights and 
interests. Since the judges who “‘made’’ these laws, also try without jury 
intervention and fix the punishment of those whom they accuse of violating 
them, quick and sure penalties follow violations. Accordingly’ judge-made 
law and equity judges are feared and distrusted, as their arbitrary commands 
partake of the effectiveness of those of an irresponsible despot. Government 
by injunction has become a serious menace to political and industrial free- 
dom. The principle and the practice are wrong, and are destructive of govern- 
ment by law. The precedent once established, unless checked, will prove 
subversive to free institutions and ideals. As the New York 7imes truly says 
in regard to interference with the work of the jury: “It makes no difference 
whether the prosecution is suspended in kindness to the defendants or with 
the intention of severity. The thing which matters is the substitution of 
individual discretion either way for the findings of a jury. . . . The 
country is weary of decisions of courts of equity, not because the decisions 
are wrong, but because they are decisions merely of law, and leave the facts 
disputable. . . . With all their faults there is no substitute for laws 
and courts which a free people will endure.” 

Not only is the principle wrong but many regulations arbitrarily made by 
equity judges have been contrary to the commonest precepts of justice, and out 
of harmony with industrial conditions. They established, and insist upon main- 
taining, the theory of extending the equity process to include well nigh every- 
thing that would facilitate the conduct of business—good will, the right to do 
business, a property right in patronage, in labor power. All these are property 
and property rights, they claim, and yet who among employers includes this 
same “‘property” when the matter of taxation arises? 

In addition attention is called to the fact that the new rule adopted by the 
Supreme Court in no way changes the practice of the courts by which they 
have extended the equity process, from protecting property and property 
rights, to apply to personal rights and to the regulation of personal relations 
between man and man. Particularly is this true when the personal relations 
involved are those of workmen and employers engaged in any dispute relative 
to wages, hours, conditions of employment or a supposed vested interest 
in patronage. 

All these intangible things indissolubly associated with personality are 
what we would safeguard from regulation by. judicial discretion. ° And they 
must be protected if the workers are to retain the rights of free men. The 
change in equity practice does not guarantee this freedom. There is some 
advantage in being warned that on a certain day we will be deprived 
of our rights—at least it is better than having them taken without warning. 
But the legislation Labor is seeking and the only reform satisfactory to the 
workers will secure them real equality with all citizens and laws made only 
by representatives responsible to the people. 
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There can be no doubt that the suit instituted by C. W. Post against the 
American Federation of Labor and the Buck’s Stove 
POST'S and Range Company, as joint defendants, in 1911, was 
WANTON SUIT merely an attempt to harass or destroy the American 
DISMISSED. Federation of Labor. Two Federal judges have rendered 
decisions declaring the suit without merit and dismissing it 
It will be remembered that Mr. Post instituted proceedings to restrain the 
Federation and the Buck’s Stove and Range Company from carrying out the 
terms of the agreement which settled the long-standing controversy between 
that company and organized labor. As a minority stockholder in the firm 
which was party to the agreement, Mr. Post entered suit to recover $750,000 
(threefold damages) under the terms of the Sherman Anti-Trust law as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court of the United States. Through our counsel and 
that of the company we entered a demurrer on the ground that the suit was 
without cause. Judge Dyer of the United States Court at St. Louis, decided 
in our favor and ordered the suit dismissed. An appeal from this decision was 
taken to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. On November 25, 1912, 
Judge Hook confirmed the opinion of Judge Dyer in dismissing the case. 

By embarrassing organized labor through such litigation, Mr. Post hoped 
to injure and discourage our movement. But he has failed in that, even as he 
failed in the economic field. Strengthened by a conviction of the justice and 
verity of our cause, we shall prevail over all opposition. 





Out of the turmoil, and the stirring of the social conscience that followed 

revelations which made the whole world aware of the ineffi- 
INDUSTRIAL ciency and inadequacy of our institutions.and machinery 
RELATIONS a i bal 
COMMISSION. for securing industrial justice, there came a realization that 

upon the nation devolved the necessity and obligation 
of righting existing wrong. Some of the broad-minded, humanitarian citizens 
of our country presented a petition to the President of the United States 
in which they stated: 

“We are directly interested in the maintenance of peaceful and stable 
industrial conditions for the sake of our own comfort and well-being; but 
society is equally interested in its sovereign, civic capacity, in seeing that 
our institutions are effectively maintaining justice and fair dealings between 
classes of citizens whose economic interests may seem to clash.”’ 

What these citizens with the American Federation of Labor urged as 
needed today, was a re-examination of our laws and conditions bearing upon 
the relations of employer and employe and a careful and discriminating 
scrutiny of the various plans which are being tried in several of our own States 
and in other countries. 

The American Federation of Labor heartily co-operated with this effort 
to secure a comprehensive investigation, nation-wide in scope, into industrial 
relations and conditions. Organized labor used its influence to effect the adop- 
tion by Congress of the Industrial Relations Commission law which author- 
ized the appointment of such a commission by the President. The law 
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provides that the commission consist of nine members: Three representative 
employers; three of the public; and three of organized labor. 

Of the three members allotted to organized labor, it was understood that 
one should represent the railroad brotherhoods, and two the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor presented to 
President Taft the names of James O’Connell, Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor, and President of the Metal Trades Department, and 
John B. Lennon, Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor, to serve 
upon the commission as our representatives. 

December 17, President Taft sent to the Senate for its approval the 
following full list of members: 

George Sutherland, United States Senator from Utah. 

George B. Chandler, Member of the Connecticut Legislature. 

Charles Simon Barrett, Georgia, President of the Farmers’ Educational 
and Co-operative Union. 

Frederick A. Delano, Illinois, former President of the Wabash Railroad. 

Adolph Lewisohn, New York, copper mine owner and publicist. 

Frederick Charles Schwedtman, Missouri, Vice-President National 
Manufacturers’ Association, electrical engineer. ; 

Austin B. Garretson, Iowa, President, Order of Railway Conductors. 

John B. Lennon, Illinois, Treasurer, American Federation of Labor. 

James O’Connell, Washington, D. C., Vice-President, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


The Senate, no doubt, will approve the personnel of the commission as 
selected by President Taft after careful consideration and consultation. It 
is hoped that the Industrial Relations Commission shall perform its work with 
courage and patience; that its investigations and conclusions shall be made 
thoroughly, fairly, and sympathetically. The commission is charged with a 
great patriotic and humanitarian duty fraught with grave import to the cause 
of progress and social betterment. 





One of the most immediate and vital problems confronting the present age, 

is the educational problem. How urgent it isappears at once 
INDUSTRIAL from the following facts: 50 per cent of the children of school 
EDUCATION age drop out of school before reaching the seventh grade; of the 
TR remaining 50 per cent only one in three finishes the eighth 

grade; only one in five enters the high school, and only one in 
thirty completes a high school course; only one boy out of twenty and one girl 
out of fifty, ever secure college degrees. Investigations in Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Massachusetts prove that the prevailing cause for leaving school is not 
economic, but is lack of interest or a positive distaste for the work. Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Massachusetts, with their masses of foreign born and unskilled 
laborers, would most naturally develop financial need in the families, to which 
even children must be sacrificed. These figures then undeniably indicate 
the low valuation which both parents and children place upon school training. 
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No expression among school children is more common than ‘What's 
the use? It won’t do me any good.” Abstract argument is of no effect upon 
this crudely expressed but valid criticism of our ‘‘school system.’’ The term 
“school system’’ is most fitting and representative of the guiding purpose, 
uniformity, the establishment of mental “‘straight-jackets.’’ Each division 
is planned and adapted to articulate with the next higher department, so 
that every boy or girl beginning the course may be prepared for work in the 
higher educational institutions, and sent up by a through route. The basis 
of this purpose is a concept of democracy, but which really does not afford 
equal opportunities to all. The instruction has often failed to connect with 
life, practical affairs and needs. 

Our school system, good as far as it goes, was worked out for the average 


person who might live in any section of the country at any time—that is to» 


say, it is an abstraction, a thing apart from the concrete and actual. Now the 
“average person’’ is something that is not; we all partake of some of the 
characteristics of the “average person,” but none of us exactly fits it. Further- 
more we not only are not that ‘‘average person’’ but each of us lives in some 
particular place, at a very definite time and but few of us have the power of 
generalization or are attracted by the abstract. Each community has its 
peculiar needs and problems; each child has his individual cravings and powers. 
Therefore it is necessary that the instruction and methods should be adapted 
to the industrial or agricultural conditions of the locality, the period, and 
as far as possible to the individual. Many have realized the failure of our 
present method, some have tried to work out a better way, but no solution 
of the problem has been put into general practice. 

That Johnny and Mary, the children who are in school, do not even con- 
form to the ‘‘average’’ purpose, is woefully apparent from the findings of the 
committee of the Chicago City Club as to the question of retardation. A 
retarded pupil is defined as one who enters the first grade after his eighth 
birthday or who is not promoted a grade each year. The committee states: 
‘There are approximately 70,000 retarded children in the Chicago elementary 
schools—or one-third of all the school children. There are nearly 15 per 
cent over-age children in the first grade and the percentage increases steadily 
in the succeeding grades up to nearly 47 per cent in the fifth grade. It then 
falls off uniformly up to the end of the eighth grade. The explanation in the 
drop in the curve of retardation is that large numbers of over-age children 
in the fifth and sixth grades have reached the age of fourteen, have obtained 
age and school certificates, and have left school with no fear of the truant 
officer. Retardation makes for elimination and elimination spells defective 
education.” 

The natural remedy for this state of affairs is to give each boy and girl 
instruction adapted to his needs and inclinations, to deal with the pupil as 
he is, not as someone thinks he ought to be. School instruction should rouse 
the pupil’s interest, make him alive and alert to the meaning and import of 
the life in which he participates and fit him to render some service in that life. 
These needed services are varied—some we commonly call higher than others, 
some lower. But whoever satisfies a real social need or service, is performing 
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honorable work and should be accorded commensurate respect and reward. 
The performing of any labor or service that creates something useful or 
needful to society, is an integral element in social progress. Though we often 
assign to these services higher or lower ranks, such rank is after all but 
a relative matter. We have long been accustomed to designate food and 
cooking as matters lower than the intellectual or esthetic. The starving 
man will give his all for food; the lonely man will sacrifice much for the sake 
of finding the friend who understands. Who dares say which is the higher 
when either without the other is barren? 

Then if ‘‘the whole boy or girl’ is to be sent to school, the school should 
not allow any portion to become atrophied through neglect. For this end the 
American Federation of Labor has been advocating supplementary technical 
and industrial training in our public schools. Almost the whole number of 
girls and boys go from our schools into work where spelling, writing, and 
grammar will not directly increase their proficiency. We believe that educa- 
tion has not recognized the great social and industrial changes that character- 
ized the last century, and this. These changes have eliminated the older 
devices for training and preparing workers for industrial work, and as 
yet new ones have not been generally provided. This educational service 
must become the province of the public school. ; 

Organized labor would not detract from or abolish cultural instruction, 
for we can not make education complete by leaving out that which gives 
breadth, vision, and understanding. But we would have each boy and each girl 
able and ready to take part in life; fully aware of the relations of his work to 
the industry, to the community, to society; and intellectually capable of 
readjusting to whatever changes my come. Our instruction and methods 
must be humanized and vitalized. The cultural may have derived through 
the vocational. Specialization in industry, unlike specialization in the pro- 
fessions, does not necessitate or usually follow broad, general information. 
It is industrial specialization associated with machine operation that is de- 
stroying skilled labor. Industrial specialization is in the interest of products, 
and stultifies the individual by deadly monotonous mechanical work. Only 
intellectual appreciation of the relation of the part to the whole, a percep- 
tion of the social value of the service, will prevent the worker from sinking 
to the level of the machine. To combine the intellectual and the practical 
must be the next advance of the public school. 

The Denver Convention of the American Federation of Labor appointed 
a committee to investigate educational conditions and needs and to make 
recommendations to the convention of 1909. Later the time of the committee 
was extended, thereby enabling it to make a most thorough investigation and a 
most valuable report. The next step is to have the purport of the recommen- 
dations enacted into law, and to secure the adoption of instruction of this 
nature in every school in the land. 

The report of this special committee was approved by the Executive 
Council and was made a Senate document. Its careful perusal is commended 
to those seeking information on industrial and vocational training. The report 
of the Executive Council to the Rochester Convention contained the impor- 
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tant conclusions and findings of this special committee. The convention 
Committee on Education carefully considered this report and recommended 
its adoption by the convention. Their recommendation was unanimously 
adopted. 

There is now pending in Congress the Vocational Education bill, intro- 
duced by Senator Page of Vermont. This bill, if enacted into law, by liberal 
Federal subventions would give tremendous impetus to the cause of voca- 
tional education, and to training teachers for agriculture, trades, and industry 
as well as home economics in the States. The bill provides: 


Three million dollars for what is denominated in the bill, the ‘secondary school 
department fund.” This appropriation is for instruction in agriculture, the trades and 
industries, and home economics in clearly defined departments or divisions of existing high 
schools of secondary school grade. That this appropriation shall begin with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916, and is allotted to the several States and the District of Columbia on 
the basis of population. 

Three million dollars for what is known as the “industrial or home-economics school 
fund.”’ This appropriation is for the maintenance of instruction in the trades and industries 
and home economics in separate industrial or home-economics schools of secondary grade. 

Three million dollars for what is designated as the ‘district agricultural high school 
fund.”’ This appropriation is for the maintenance of instruction in agricultural and home 
economics in the district agricultural high schools to be established under the provisions 
of this act. 

One million dollars for what is designated as the “‘branch-station fund.” This 
appropriation is for the maintenance of branch or demonstration stations upon farms con- 
nected with the district agricultural high schools. 

Three million dollars for what is designated as the “‘extension-work fund,”’ being for 
the support at each State college of agriculture and the mechanic arts of an extension 
department or division to enable the several State colleges of agriculture to take to the adult 
farmer upon the farm in his own locality the accumulated results of experimentation and 
research at the agricultural colleges and experiment stations and at the departments of 
agriculture; and is designed to further the work of teaching and demonstrating in a practical 
way to persons not in the schools how actual farming can be conducted with more profitable 
results than at present. 

Four hundred and eighty thousand dollars for what is designated as the “‘college teach- 
ers’ training fund.” This appropriation is for the preparation of teachers in departments or 
divisions of education in the State colleges of agriculture, and the mechanic arts of the 
respective States, to give instruction in, or closely related to, agriculture, the trades and 
industries, and home economics. For upon the teaching and preparation of the teachers 
depends the success of the entire proposition. 

One million dollars for what is known as the “normal teachers’ training fund,’’ being 
for the preparation of teachers to give instruction in, or closely related to, agriculture, the 
trades and industries, and home economics in State normal schools and in other training 
schools for teachers. 


This bill represents the consensus of the opinions of all those interested 
in its purposes. Senator Page was instructed by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor to correspond with leading educators, workingmen, 
employers, instructors in various State agricultural and industrial institu- 
tions, asking for suggestions and co-operation. The replies received from every 
State in the Union, were with less than six exceptions, favorable. Many were 
enthusiastic. The Association of American Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Stations representing the leading agricultural institutions of the country, 
adopted a resolution, declaring it would favor Federal aid for public schools 
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of secondary grade, providing secondary education in agriculture, home 
economics, the trades and industries, including manual training, and for 
educational and professional aid for teachers for these schools in the several 
States, as may be determined by the Legislatures. 

Workingmen, employers, and leading educators were consulted in pre- 
paring the bill. The American Federation of Labor has already devoted much 
time to securing its adoption. Workingmen throughout the country should 
inform themselves on this vital question, and make their demands known to 
Congress with unmistakable emphasis. 

Vocational education means the conservation of human ability and re- 
sources. It will stop the waste which yearly results from the mass of boys 
and girls who leave our schools untrained, inapt, and discredited. Our indus- 
trial problems of today are to a large degree educational in origin. Those.who 
are interested in the welfare of the boys and girls of the land, can not leave 
this problem to chance solution, but must see to it that the best and most 
complete education is afforded to all, and that it is done quickly. 





In 1906 the American Federation of Labor presented to the President of the 
United States, the President pro tempore of the Senate, and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives a Bill of Griev- 
ances which contained measures affecting the interests and 
welfare of the workers. This historic document ended with these sentences: 
“Labor now appeals to you and we trust it may not be in vain. But if per- 
chance you do not heed us we shall appeal to the conscience and the support 
of our fellow-citizens.”” The majority of the men in the national legislative 
chambers scorned the protest and warning of Labor, so sure did they feel of 
the power and dominance of the vested interests. With this slogan we entered 
the political arena: 

Let organized labor’s slogan live in its deeds— 

Stand faithfully by our friends, 

Oppose and defeat our enemies, whether 
They be candidates for President, 

For Congress or other offices, whether 
Executive, Legislative, or Judicial. 

Men of Labor, stand true! 

In that first campaign, the effectiveness and the practicability of the 
policy were apparent. Labor’s seriousness and earnestness of purpose made 
even our dearest foes realize that a new era had come. For six years Labor has 
continued that same policy with unwavering determination. Already our 
course has secured practical benefits. Even greater success lies in the imme- 
diate future. 

According to the most reliable information available, the Sixty-third 
Congress will find the union-card group somewhat changed in personnel but 
slightly increased in numbers. From the inauguration of the policy of secur- 
ing the election of trade union representatives in Congress and the State 
Legislatures, the number of labor men elected has been steadily increasing. 
In 1906 organized labor elected six representatives to the House of Repre- 
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sentatives; in 1912, sixteen members to the House of Representatives, and 
its first representative in the Senate. A large number of Representatives and 
Senators committed to the policies of organized labor were also elected. These 
men as in the past will aid in forwarding the cause of human progress. 

Four of the labor group of the present Congress will not belong to the 
Sixty-third. Unfortunately, William B. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, and Victor 








we 


L. Berger, of Wisconsin, were defeated for re-election. John A. Martin, of - 


Colorado, declined to be a candidate for re-election. Carl Anderson, of Ohio, 
died during the summer—the result of a deplorable accident. William Hughes, 
of New Jersey, resigned his seat in the House of Representatives to seek the 
nomination for the United States Senate. He received a large majority over 
his opponent in the election. The parliamentary ability and the broad, 
humanitarian sympathies of Mr. Hughes will enable him to render most 
valuable assistance to the cause of humanity in his new office. The brilliant, 
effective service which Mr. Wilson rendered as the first chairman of the House 
Committee on Labor who really represented Labor, gives rise to profound 
regret for his defeat. 

The following is the list of union men elected to the Sixty-third Congress 
so far as information has reached headquarters of the American Federation 
of Labor: 


United States Senate. 


William Hughes, Textile Workers’ Union, New Jersey, Democrat 
House of Representatives. 
Isaac R. Sherwood, Typographical Union, Ohio, Democrat 
James McDermott, Telegraphers’ Union, Illinois, Democrat 
Frank Buchanan, Iron Workers’ Union, Illinois, Democrat 
David J. Lewis, Coal Miners’ Union, Maryland, Democrat 
William J. Cary, Telegraphers’ Union, Wisconsin, Democrat 
John R. Farr, Typographical Union, Pennsylvania, Republican 
James P. Maher, Hatters’ Union, New York, Democrat 
Charles B. Smith, Telegraphers’ Union, New York, Democrat 
Robert E. Lee, Blacksmiths’ Union, Pennsylvania, Democrat 
E. E. Roberts, Metal Miners’ Union, Nevada, Republican 
John I. Nolan, Iron Molders’ Union, California, Republican 
Edward Keating, Typographical Union, Colorado, Democrat 
John A. Key, Stenographers’ Union, Ohio, Democrat 
John J. Casey, Plumbers’ Union, Pennsylvania, Democrat 
Albert Johnson, Typographical Union, Washington, Republican 
*G. T. Helvering, Street Carmen’s Union, Kansas, Democrat 


*Unofficially reported. 
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RAILROAD STRIKES SINCE 1877. 


A TRIUMPHANT Recorb OF TRADE UNIONS. 


By ARTHUR E. HOLDER. 


ParT VI. 


[Continued from November, 1912, issue. ] 


Strike of the Engineers and Firemen on the Toledo 
and Ann Arbor Railroad, continued. 


In Part V, of this article, which appeared in the 
November, 1912, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, it was stated that the Ann Arbor strike 
was marked as more important than any railroad 
strike that had preceded it, because of the fact 
that the strong arm of the Federal judiciary was 
exercised for the first time in an industrial contest 
between the railroad managers and railroad em- 
ployes, on the plea of protecting interstate commerce. 


First Injunction Against Labor. 


It is, however, deemed advisable that for the sake 
of properly recording the interference of the Federal 
judiciary in labor disputes that a slight divergence 
should be made at this point in order to record 
the fact that the first time the Federal courts so 
abused their equity power by misusing the writ of 
injunction was when they applied it in the interests 
of the mine owners in the Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
mining region. In the early part of 1892, the mine 
owners in that district attempted to exact from 
each miner a monthly tribute of $1 for a physician 
and hospital fund. The miners were willing to pay 
$1 per month, but they objected to accepting the 
services of the company physicians. Much fric- 
tion ensued over this proposition, and the original 
dispute soon led to the airing of many other griev- 
ances; strenuous objections were made, particularly 
to the company boarding and lodging houses. 
Finally, the operators reduced the wage-scale and 
commenced bringing other workmen and armed 
deputies into the district from distant cities. The 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan Company of Wardner, 
Idaho, and the Helena-Frisco Company, of Gem, 
Idaho, obtained an injunction from Judge Beatty of 
the United States Circuit Court in Idaho, on July 
12, 1892, ordering that the miners be restrained from 
entering the complainants’ mines or from interfer- 
ing with the operation thereof, etc: This is the 
first instance recorded of a federal injunction being 
issued in a labor dispute in the United States. 


*The first 


First Injunctions Against Railroad Employes Issued 
by Federal Courts—Judge Ricks’ Injunction. 


Late on Saturday night of March 11, 1893, 
Judge Augustus J. Ricks, United States District 
Judge for the northern district of Ohio, issued an 
injunction against the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, the Wheeling and Lake Erie, the Lake 
Shore and Michigan, Southern, and other railroads 
connecting with the Toledo and Ann Arbor Rail- 
road, in which he enjoined and restrained the 
officers, agents, and the employes of such railroads 
from refusing to interchange traffic on interstate 
business between the railway companies. Judge 
Ricks’ injunction contained this: 

“Ordered that a writ of injunction be issued out of and under 
the seal of this court as prayed for in the bill of complainant to 
remain in force until the further order of court thereon. The 
application for this order was made in Chambers, in Cleveland, 


late on Saturday evening March 11. ‘The situation set out in 
the bill disclosed an emergency in which prompt action was 


‘*The bill in this case clearly entitles the complainant (the 
Toledo and Ann Arbor Railroad) to relief as against the defend- 
ant railroads which threatened to refuse to receive or deliver 
interstate freight. The interstate commerce law makes it 
mandatory upon connecting roads to receive and deliver passen- 
gers and freight and to afford equal facilities for the inter- 
change of traffic. . . Mandatory provisions of law which 
applied to the corporation applied with equal force to its officers 
and employes. ‘The authority of the court to issue such an order 
- been questioned, but it rests on well established princi- 
Pp es.”" 

Judge Ricks discussed at great length the right 
of a court of equity to give a decision in the pending 
case. He cited several cases to fortify his position. 
He particularly relied upon an old English case, 
Beadel vs. Perry, L. R., 3 Eq., 465, which was a 
mandatory injunction granted on motion of Sir 
John Stewart, V. C. In giving judgment in that case, 
Sir John abruptly and arbitrarily ruled, saying: 

“Reference has been made to a supposed rule of court that 
mandatory injunctions can not properly be made except at the 
hearing of the courts. I never heard of such arule. Lord Cot- 
tenham was, so far as I know, the first judge who proceeded 
by way of mandatory injunction.” 


Judge Ricks then buttressed his action upon 
several other court decisions as to the authority 
to issue mandatory injunctions.- He was uncertain, 


artof this article appeared in the June, 1912, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. The introductory 


enumerated under several heads the great accomplishments of the workers through organization—one of the most impor- 
tant being that under the seventh head: namely, ‘‘The Maintenance of Industrial Peace Through Collective Bargaining.’’ 
This will be verified in later articles which will show that the organization of labor upon railroads has successfully made 
headway and secured innumerable advantages for the workers without the necessity of resorting to strikes. Industrial 
peace has been maintained and successful progress has been made by means of direct negotiation between accredited 


representatives of railroad interests and authorized representatives of the workers in their several organizations.—Ed. 




















plainly embarrassed, and evidently very much 
perplexed as to how to proceed; he acted like a man 
treading upon new ground, and as if his position 
was an extremély delicate one. He took con- 
siderable pains to explain his position; undoubt- 
edly he searched deeply for authority to sustain 
him in the authority he was about to exercise. He 
said in part: 

“It is said the orders issued in this case are without precedent. 
Every just order or rule known to equity courts was born of 
some emergency to meet some new conditions, and was there- 
fore in its time without precedent. on sound princi- 
ples and beneficent results follow their enforcement, affording 
necessary relief to the one party without imposing illegal bur- 
dens on the other, new remedies and unprecedented orders are 
not unwelcome aids to the chancellor to meet the constantly 
varying demands for equitable relief.” 

Such an expression coming from a judge of the 
Federal court sounded a note of alarm to citizens 
who believed in a Government by law—law enacted 
by the authorized representatives of the people, 
and not a form of law created by a judge. This 
usurpation of authority by Judge Ricks to tie 
American workmen to their tasks, startled the 
people of the country to a realization of the dangers 
lurking in the possible abuse of power in the Federal 
judiciary. 


Judge Taft’s Injunction. 


On March 17, 1893, Mr. P. M. Arthur, Chief of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, notified 
the committee chairmen on all connecting lines 
with the Ann Arbor that all efforts had failed 
to effect an honorable settlement of the grievance 
of the engineers and firemen on the Ann Arbor 
Railroad, and in which he urged them to comply 
with the laws of the brotherhood by refusing to 
handle cars belonging to a railroad, with which 
the brotherhood had an issue, until the grievance 
had been amicably settled. The officials of the 
Ann Arbor Railroad then applied to Judge William 
H. Taft of the United States Circuit Court for an 
order which would reach Grand Chief Arthur, and 
other officials of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 
enjoining them from issuing, promulgating, or con- 
tinuing in force any rule or any order of any kind 
under the rules of the brotherhoods, requiring or 
commanding any employes of any of the connecting 
railway companies to refuse to receive, handle, or 
deliver any cars of freight from and to the Toledo 
and Ann Arbor Railroad Company. Such papers 
were served on the afternoon of March 17, 1893. 
On, or about the same time, a train of cars was made 
up in the yards of the Lake Shore Railroad, at the 
Air Line Junction, which was destined for Detroit. 

About 6 o’clock in the evening engineer Clark and 
fireman Thompson were called to make the run. 


They prepared their engine, ran it into the yard and 
backed down to within a half-dozen car lengths 
of the train. Before coupling up they learned 


that seven cars were billed for Alexis and intended 
for the Ann Arbor Railroad. Engineer Clark 
immediately announced to the officers of the com- 
pany that he would quit the service. He proceeded 
to the office and turned in his “‘book of rules.” A 
call was then sent out for engineer Case and fireman 
Kessler. They coupled their engine to the train, 
but on learning from the conductor that seven cars 
were to be delivered at Alexis, engineer Case immedi- 
ately quit the service. Engineer Rutger and fire- 
man James were called and their engine was brought 
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out and coupled to the train. As soon as Rutger 
learned of the Ann Arbor Company’ s cars in the 
train, he quit and turned over his “book of rules.” 
Engineer Conley and fireman Westgate were then 
called. Conley offered to run the train if the obnox- 
ious cars were taken out. 


Lake Shore Railroad Engineers Attached for 
Contempt. 


Early on the next day, March 18th, affidavits 
were filed with Judge Ricks that certain employes 
of the Lake Shore andj Michigan! Railroad refused 
to obey the orders of the court, based upon such 
affidavits and complaints, an application was made 
for an order attaching such employes for contempt 
of court. The court directed that the engineers 
and firemen above named should appear in court 
and show cause why they should not be punished 
for contempt. When the case was called the judge 
ruled that: 


“The parties now chargea with contempt must be tried’on 
the facts as they have been made to appear, and having fully 
considered them, I conclude that engineers Clark, Case, Rutger, 
and Conley, and firemen Thompson, Kessler, James, and 
Westgate quit the service of the Lake Shore and Michi 
ae pe Railroad Company under circumstances when they 

—- to do so, and that they are not, therefore, in con- 
tempt 9 court because of such conduct, and they will be dis- 


“In re this conclusion I have treated these cases as 
criminal in their character and given the accused the benefit 
of the reasonable doubt, canal as to the extent to which * 
they had conspired to act concertedly in quitting the service 
in a way to injure their employer and aid in enforcing a boycott. 
An act when done by an individual in the exercise of a right 
may be lawful, but when done by a number conspiring to injure 
or improperly influence another, may be unlawful. One or 
more employes may lawfully quit their employers’ service at 
will; but a combination of a number of them to do so for the 
purpose of injuring the public and oppressing employes by 
unjustly subjecting them to the power of the confederates for 
extorting or for mischief, is criminal. 

“We do not, therefore, here determine that a conspiracy 
entered into by the employes of one railroad to boycott — 
railroad may not exist under such circumstances of aggrava' 
as to make it entirely proper for a court of equity in dealing 
with such conspiracy to prevent an employe from quitting the 
service in which he is engaged solely as a means of carrying 
out his part in such conspiracy, and for no other purpose than 

to aid in enforcing such boycott.’ 


The Lennon Case. 


On the same day, March 17, 1893, when the 
engineers and firemen above named quit the service 
of the Lake Shore Railroad rather than start out 
on trains and haul cars for the Ann Arbor Railroad 
engineer James Lennon was on his run from Detroit 
to Air Line Junction. When he reached Alexis 
he was ordered to take an empty car from the Ann 
Arbor siding. He refused to switch the car to his 
train and held the train there, against positive orders, 
from 10 o’clock in the morning until 3:15 in the after- 
noon. He then proceeded on his run after receiving 
a dispatch from the chairman of the Grievance 
Committee of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers which read as follows: “‘You can come 
along and handle Ann Arbor cars."’ That message 
meant that the “boycott” had been raised. When 
Mr. Lennon received his orders from the railroad 
officials earlier in the day at Alexis to take the Ann 
Arbor cars he refused and said: “I quit.” He 
afterwards agreed with the superintendent to take 
his train to its destination-if the order to take the 
“boycotted” car was countermanded. He remained 
with his engine and brought his train to Air Line 
Junction, the termination of his run, and ‘when he 
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arrived there the caller told him when he registered to 
get No. 134, and Lennon replied: “All right, I will 
be up.” Judge Ricks held that this was sufficient 
cause to punish engineer Lennon for contempt, 
saying in his decision: 

_ “Though Lennon claims to have quit at Alexis at 10 o'clock 
in"the morning he brought his train to its destination and when 
told whatfhis next run would be, gave no notice of having quit 
orjintending to quit. This is satisfactory evidence that he did 
not quit in}Jgood faith in the morning, but intended to continue 
in the {company’s service, and that his conduct was a trick 
andjdevice to avoid obeying the order of the court. He admitted 
having seen the court's order when confronted with it at Alexis. 
I can jnot {conceive of any principle of law under which such 
conduct can be justified. 

“Upon Jthe facts of the case made against engineer Lennon 
I}find jthat he did not quit the service of the company in fact, 
and |did not intend to do so, and that his pretense to do so was 
a trick}tojevade the order of the court. Being in the service of 
the company when he refused to switch the Ann Arbor car into 
thejtrainjJatjAlexis and having then full knowledge of the terms 
and jmeaning]Jof the order of the court, that order was then in 
full force jand jcommanded him to do the very thing which he 
refused (to 4do. He, therefore, deliberately and knowingly 
violated jthe ;mandate of the court and was guilty. of contempt. 

“With [these views of my duty an order will be entered that 
the accused, James Lennon stands adjudged as guilty of con- 
tempt, and pay a fine of $50 and the costs of this proceeding, 
upon|payment of which he will be discharged from the further 
orders of the court.’’, 


This sudden and heretofore unprecedented inter- 
ference by the Federal courts with the rights of work- 
men to refuse {to work without the formality of 
notice to appear for hearing, caused Grand Chief 
Arthur and the other executive officials of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers to rescind 
the famous brotherhood “‘Rule 12,’”’ and the boycott 
against the {Ann Arbor cars by the locomotive 
engineers on connecting lines was raised, but the 
injunction stayed in force until April 3, 1893, when 
both cases came before Circuit Judge Taft and 
District Judge Ricks for final decision; the two 
cases being: (1) The injunction by Judge Ricks, 
restraining, by mandatory injunction, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the Lake Shore Railroad, and their 
officials and employes, as well as those of connecting 
lines, from refusing to handle Ann Arbor traffic; 
and, (2) The injunction by Judge Taft of the United 
States Circuit Court, restraining by mandatory 
injunction Grand Chief P. M. Arthur and other 
officials of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen from 
issuing, promulgating, or continuing in force any 
rule or order of any kind requiring employes of the 
defendant railroad companies to refuse to receive, 
handle, or deliver cars or freight from and to the 
Toledo and Ann Arbor Railroad. 


Judge Tafi’s Rulings. 


The opinion of the court was delivered by Taft, 
Circuit Judge, in which he made permanent the 
temporary injunctions above referred to. The judge 
went into the history of the case in detail, following 
closely the incidents as they occurred and as they 
have been related in these articles. He laid particu- 
lar emphasis upon the character of the celebrated 
“Rule 12” of the brotherhcod and against it he 
inveighed with all the legal acumen with which 
he was gifted. Said he: 

“Rule No. 12 is not operative until a strike has been declared 
with the consent of Arthur, who states that there is nothing 
in the rules requiring him to communicate with the committee 
chairman as he did, and that the rule would execute itself. 
It is as follows: : - 

**Rule 12. That hereafter, when an issue has been sustained 
by the Grand Chief and carried into effect by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, it shall be recognized as a violation 








of obligation for a member of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers’ Association, who may be employed on a railroad 
running in connection with or adjacent to said road, to handle 
the property belonging to said railroad or system in any way 
that may benefit said company with which the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers is at issue, until the grievance or issue 
of whatever nature or kind has been amicably settled.’ 

It suffices to say that so much of the governing law of the 
brotherhood as we have seen invests Arthur with wide powers 
and a'great influence over the actions of his subordinates, and 
that in the practical exercise of his power he has twice both 
directed and suspended the enforcement of rule 12.” (For 
Te of these actions by Arthur see part 5, November, 


Judge Taft referred to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, and quoted from it in order to justify the 
judicial authority exercised by Judge Ricks and 
himself. He particularly depended upon section 
5440 of the Revised Statutes, which provides that: 


“If two or more persons conspire to commit any offense 
against the United States, and one or more parties do any act to 
effect the object of the conspiracy, all the parties to such con- 
spiracy shall be liable to a penalty of not more than $10,000, or 
to imprisonment for not more than two years, or to both fine 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court.” 


After quoting this statute he immediately de- 
cided that: 


“All persons combining to carry out rule 12 of the brother- 

hood against the complainant company, if any of them does an 
act in furtherance of the combination are punishable under the 
foregoing section. This is true, because, as already shown, the 
object of the conspiracy is to induce, procure and compel the 
defendant p to refuse equal facilities to the complain- 
ant company for the interchange of interstate freight, which, 
as we have seen, is an offense against the United States by virtue 
of section 10 of the Interstate Commerce law, and is an act in 
furtherance of conspiracy to commit a crime, subjecting Arthur 
and all conspiring with him to the penalties of section 5440 
of the Revised Statutes. 
_ “On the 17th of March, 1893, the temporary restraining order 
issued by me was served on Arthur. He was commanded to 
rescind any order he might have promulgated to engineers on 
connecting lines to refuse to handle complainant’s freight. 
He obeyed and sent a dispatch to the committee chairmen, 
rescinding his previous dispatch of March 16th. This had the 
effect to lift the ‘embargo’ so-called.” 





No apparent effort was made by Judge Ricks 
or Judge yfaft to invoke the penal provisions of 
section 5440 of the Revised Statutes, or to invoke 
the criminal statutes. Instead, however, a painfully 
labored attempt was made by them to exercise the 
new and untried judiciai authority to interfere 
with personal rights by equity power. Both 
decisions of these jurists, by the untenable ground 
they took, revealed the uncertainty of their posi- 
tions, and both undoubtedly felt that they were 
trespassing upon the danger line of the limitations 
of judicial power within their hands. In fact, 
Judge Taft made this query: 

“How]far may a court of equity go to prevent the injury 
by a preliminary injunction against Arthur? . . . While 
it is|true that the engineers in the employ of defendant com- 
panies may not be enjoined from quitting the service of those 
companies, there is no rule of equity which prevents the court 
from enjoining Arthur from advising, inducing or procuring 
such employes in pursuance of rule 12 to quit the service of 
defendant companies for the purpose of causing an irreparable 
injury to the complainant. . ... he present is an 
extreme case. The injury threatened was wrongful, and the 
mandate, though not a frequent remedy, was mecessary. . . . 
The motion for a temporary injunction against defendant 
Arthur is allowed as prayed for.” 

The strike by the engineers on the Ann Arbor 
thus closed. United States courts had cooperated 
with the management of the railroad to defeat the 
men. General manager Ashley gained his point, 
and although he did engage some of the old engineers, 
he operated the Ann Arbor as a non-union road, 
Chief engineer Arthur satisfied the company’s 
claim for damages by payment of $2,500 in money, 
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Engineers’ Editor Criticises Court’s Decision. 


The whole country was stirred with this inter- 
‘rence in labor disputes by Federal courts. The 
litor of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
journal said in the issue of May, 1893, in part: 


“Time will prove that Ricks and Taft have crossed the 
'red-Scott line, and as the Dred-Scott decision ou the 
le of the free States and solidified them 
L ast decision will awaken the free labor of all 
1e States and solidify them on economic and perhaps political 
nes. If the judiciary is to interfere with the relations between 
ailroad companies and employes, public opinion will force 

t to hold an even hand between the two. . 

“The picture presented to the working masses is one which 
hreatens their very liberties, and the word freedom, as vouch- 
afed to us through the Constitution is but a myth. We can not 
ccept Judge Taft’s decision in any other light than treason 
o republican institutions and the liberties of the people.” 


Senator Morgan Comments on Case. 


The late Senator Morgan of Alabama, in com- 
menting upon the decisions, said 
“When the Interstate Commerce bill was up in the Senate 
[ tried to have an amendment put in making it unlawful for 
>mployes to strike. This was overruled, and now Judge Ricks 
ittempts to make a law of his own. I do not believe deci- 
sion will stand; a special act of Congress is required to make so 
sweeping a decision valid, but I do not think the Congress will 
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support a rule founded only upon ulleged interference with the 
icall 


Interstate Commerce law and infringing so y upon 
individual liberty. The right, of every man to work or_not_to 
work can not be taken away. 


The strike on the Ann Arbor road affected only 
about forty-five engineers and forty-five firemen, 
about two-thirds of whom were members of their 
organizations, but the issues growing out of that 
dispute gave rise to the protest against “‘government 
by injunction,” government by judges, personal, 
arbitrary, discretionary government. The rulings 
by Judges Ricks and Taft have been since used as 
precedents, and in each and every case have invoked 
the resentment of the thinking, liberty-loving citi- 
zens who insist that the Government of the United 
States shall be a government by law, statutory 
law, regularly and properly enacted by the people's 
representatives, and not a law framed in the cham- 
bers by appointed jurists, over whom the people 
have no control. Law-abiding citizens will not 
cease their efforts until clear and comprehensive 
statutes are enacted by the Federal Government, 
limiting the issuance of injunctions, and preventing 
the abuse of the equity power by interfering with 
the personal rights of men. 


(To be Continued.) 





GERMAN LABOR NEWS. 


By Hans FEHLINGER. 


MUNICH. 
Employment and Prices —The improvement of the 
industrial situation, conspicuous since about the 
middle of 1909, continued also in 1912, although 


the consequences of the imperial finance reform” 


have been disadvantageously felt in a number 
of trades (breweries, tobacco industry, match fac- 
tories, etc.), and in Bavaria the “‘tax reform” has 
also retarded the extension of industry. ‘ 

Unemployment among organized wage-earners 
was not extensive during the last three years. Dur- 
ing the period from January, 1910, to September, 
1912, the proportion of unemplayed members of the 
trade unions reporting to the Imperial Department 
of Labor in Berlin varied between 2.6 per cent and 
1.5 per cent. As a rule, the amount of unemploy- 
ment exceeds’2 per cent in the months of December, 
January, and February only. 

The following table shows the percentages of 
trade union members unemployed at the end of 
each month in the years 1910 to 1912: 


1910. | 1911. 1912. 


Percentage of membership re- 
turned as unemployed. 


Months. 
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In September, 1912, the total membership of th¢ 
unions included in the returns on unemployment 
was 1,930,000. 

In Munich a census of unemployment was taken 
on February 12, 1912. It included all unemployed 
workmen, clerks, etc. 

Within the city boundaries 7,300 unemployed 
were counted. The census of unemployment taken 
in November, 1907, resulted in 6,190 unemployed 
persons being counted. Both times the unemployed 
persons represented 1.2 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. Unemployment is considerably more extensive 
among the unorganized as compared with the 
organized workers. 

During 1911 and 1912 more has been heard of the 
forming of ‘‘cartels’’ than for some time past. Not 
only the large industries but also those of minor 
importance have formed “cartels,” “‘price conven- 
tions” or similar arrangements. This consolida- 
tion movement tended to increase considerably 
the prices of manufactured products. The prices 
of agricultural products are likewise increasing. 
When, a few years ago, the price of meat began to 
rise, it was generally believed to be but a casual 
occurrence which had to be faced but would soon 
pass by. However, it resulted differently. Meat 
prices continued to rise, and the prices of milk, 
butter, vegetables, sugar, and other agricultural 
products rose also. The advance in prices experi- 
enced in 1912 is commonly attributed to the excep- 
tional drought of the summer of 1911, and the 
spread of cattle diseases. 

The Government has been petitioned from va- 
rious quarters to suspend for a time the duty on 
maize and barley for feeding cattle as well as to 
permit the importation of cattle, which actually 
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is not prohibited but made impossible by various 
veterinary and sanitary regulations. It was further 
argued that the importation of frozen and canned 
meat from Argentine and Australian would be a 
great boon to the hungry masses. 

The Government, after making “inquiries,” 
decided that the sanitary and other regulations 
could not be changed; not even for some weeks. 
Consequently, Argentine and Australian meat 
can not be imported. But a day or two before the 
war in the Balkan States began the Government 
permitted the import of cattle from Servia and 
Bulgaria! Was that sarcasm? Later it was also 
permitted to import meat from little Denmark and 
Holland. Up to now the quantity of foreign meat 
brought to the German markets is insignificantly 
small, so that neither the farmers nor the butchers 
have cause for reduction of their prices and profits. 

In the years 1911 and 1912 the prices of beef 
(excepting first quality) in certain Bavarian cities 
were as follows: 


. 


| Price per English pound. 
| 


Cities. 

December, 1911. November, 1912. 
ery 19 to 21 cents 21 to 25 cents 
PD cceceeses 18 to 22 cents 20 to 26 cents 
Nuremburg........ 20 to 21 cents 23 to 24 cents 
\... eee 15 to 19 cents 18 to 24 cents 


In Munich{the average annual consumption 
of meat of all kinds, calculated per head of the 
population, decreased from 172 pounds in 1908 to 
165 pounds in 1910 and 158 pounds in 1912. 


Old-age Annuity Insurance in Munich.—The 
municipal savings bank at Munich introduced on 
January 1, 1912, old-age annuity insurance. It 
combines the advantages of the savings bank and 
a life insurance. The deposits paid are recorded in 
the old-age annuity book and are always at the 
depositor’s disposal, just the same as the ordinary 
savings bank deposits. The depositor can increase 
his capital by further payments or decrease his 
savings by withdrawals as he pleases. It only 
influences the amount of annuity to be paid later 
on; five marks ($1.20) only are retained until an 
annuity is paid. At the end of each year the interest 
on the deposits is not added to the capital but is 
paid over to the Bavarian Insurance Bank. In 
consequence of withholding the interest, the deposi- 
tor is entitled to receive, beginning with his sixty- 
fifth year, or, according to his proposal, at an earlier 
or later date, an annuity. The insured person is not 
compelled to make payments at specified times, 
nor is he bound to any fixed amount of deposits. 
This annuity insurance is to enable the poor and 
middle classes to secure an old-age annuity by means 
of savings. 





Trade Unionism in England. 


[Exclusive Correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. | 


Lonpon, November 29, 1912. 

HE trade union movement in Great Britain 

is showing continuous signs of vitality and prog- 

ress. It is true that we have not at the moment 
any further examples of those national and wide- 
spread strikes which were such a feature of the 
twelve months ending last summer. Numerous local 
strikes, however, are occurring, many of which have 
already been brought to a victorious conclusion. 

The six weeks’ strike of the operatives of the 
hollow-ware industry of the English midlands 
finished on November 23. The men obtained a 
10 per cent advance all round on their piece rates 
while the women secured a minimum rate of ($2.50) 
10 shillings per week of fifty-four hours. Previously 
the latter had been working in a particularly bad 
and injurious atmosphere for something like twelve 
hours a day for less than $2 per week. 

Another strike which is still proceeding also 
affects a particularly injurious class of werk—that 
of the speltermen of South Wales. In this case the 
men are striking for a cessation of labor on Sun- 
days. Up till now they have attended the furnaces 
seven days a week and the employers contend that 
damping down would entail much loss as well as 
reduced output. The trade unions generally sup- 
port the speltermen, but after four weeks the em- 
ployers are still obdurate. 

London taxicab drivers threaten a strike. These 


are a very worthy class of men, civil and obliging 
to the people who ride in cabs, and content with very 
small gratuities beyond their legal fare as indicated 
on the taximeter attached to each cab. It is doubt- 





ful whether the men on the average make more than 
$8 a week. They are entitled to retain a quarter 
of the fares received each day, together with cer- 
tain extras for carrying luggage, but they have to 
pay for their own gasolene. The price of the latter 
has risen rapidly of late while fares remain stationary, 
of course. While gasolene was about 24 cents a 
gallon, the men were charged 16 cents by the cab 
owning companies, but they have been informed that 
with the first of the New Year they must pay 23 
cents per gallon, and they contend that this will 
make too big a hole in their comparatively small 
earnings. They have a union of 6,000 members 
strong and have begun contributing to a strike fund. 

Peace in the shipyards is again threatened. A 
month’s strike notice will be tendered at all the 
northern shipyards on December Ist. The matter 
arose out of the determination of the “‘holders-on”’ 
in the riveting squads to obtain a larger proportion 
of the lump sum paid to each squad for a piece of 
work. The riveters objected to the increase coming 
from their earnings, and application was then made 
to the employers for an increase of 4 per cent on 
piecework rates. This was refused and finally 
the union balloted its members on the question 
of striking, if necessary, to enforce a return to time 
rates, and thus abolish the piecework system. It 
will, of course, be understood by American readers, 
that although “holders-on” and riveters are both 
employes in the shipyards, the holders-on are 
directly employed and paid by the riveters. Only 
a small percentage of the men voted, but the majority 
was in favor of the proposal. Some anxiety is felt 
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as (o the result of the negotiations, for although the 
other shipyard unions would not be involved in the 
evcrit of a rupture, the dislocation that would ensue 
could not fail to throw a large number of men idle. 
Tho riveters’ strike at Harland and Wolff’s yard 
in |‘elfast ended on November 25th, the men obtain- 
in’ the higher rates they asked for in consideration 
of -he irksome nature of the work on the White 
Sta: liner “‘Olympic,”’ which is being altered. 
ecently the executives of the Amalgamated 
society of Dyers, the Gas Workers, and General 
orers’ Union, and the National Society of Dyers 
le a joint demand on the Bradford Dyers’ 
ciation, the big piece-goods- dyeing trust, for 
ain advances of wages. ‘The present standard 
ies from $6.50 to $7 for a week of fifty-four 
irs for men over 22 years of age. The present 
nand is that those earning $7 a week shall re- 
ve an advance of 84 cents per week, and that 
se under 22 years and earning $4.50 per week, 
ll receive an advance in the same ratio. The 
lication also asks for time and a half for over- 
1e between 6 and 8 p. m., and double time after 
m., also that there shall be no overtime between 
o’clock noon on Saturdays and 6 a. m. on Mon- 
vs. The Bradford Dyers’ Association has replied 
a fairly conciliatory manner without giving any- 
ng away yet. It is estimated that 22,000 opera- 
es dyers in Yorkshire and Lancashire are affected 
this demand for higher wages and improved 
iditions. 
The continued upward movement in coal prices 
3 prompted the Northumberland miners to apply 
r a further increase of wages, and the leaders 
cided on November 13th at Newcastle to ask 
the coal owners for an interview. The financial 
position of the union is regarded as somewhat 
serious, as the capital funds have fallen to $165,000. 
There is a proposal to increase members’ subscrip- 
tions another 2 cents a week, but, as in South Wales, 
the miners have rejected similar proposals during 
the present year. A number of questions relating 
to hours and wages will be discussed, including 
the policy to be pursued for the abolition of the 
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three-shift system in accordance with the miners’ 
recent decision. This raises a big issue, for owners 
and workmen are opposed on the question. The 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain has sanctioned 
the Northumberland men’s movement, so that 
powerful forces will be opposed to each other in the 
event of a deadlock. 

A big amalgamation scheme is now under dis- 
cussion here whereby the six national trade unions 
that enroll what we here call general laborers (by 
which term is meant usually the unskilled workmen 
who assist the skilled ones or who do any class of 
unskilled work) propose to form one union. These 
are the Amalgamated Society of Gas Workers, 
Brickmakers and General Laborers, the British 
Labor Amalgamation, the Amalgamated Union of 
Machine and General Laborers, the Workers’ 
Union, the National Union of Gas Workers, and 
General Laborers, and the National Amalgamated 
Union of Labor. 

The yearly toll of industry in respect of life and 
limb is indicated in the home office report just issued 
giving the amounts paid for compensation during 
1911. Out of the 7,000,000 work-people coming 
within the scope of the act, 4,021 met their deaths 
while at work, and 419,031 were disabled. The 
death-rate was thus .57 per 1,000, and the disable- 
ment rate 59.86 per 1,000; or one in every 1,741 was 
killed and one in every 17 met with a disabling 
accident. The deaths, it is to be noted, included 
33 cases of industrial disease, and 5,737 cases of 
disablement are recorded under the same head, the 
great bulk being in the mining industry. The sums 
paid in compensation averaged $770 in the case of 
death, and $29 in the case of disablement. Against 
this may be set the charge for compensation in the 
coal mining industry, which work out at a fraction 
over 2 cents per ton (2,240 pounds) of coal raised. 
A report prepared by the president of the Northum- 
berland Miners’ Association on the compensation 
for accidents paid in that county during last year 
shows that there were 35 deaths and 10,000 minor 
accidents, the accident rate having gone up from 
64 per 1,000 workmen in 1897 to 179 per 1,000. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


. Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,652. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 
Somprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
M issachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 
eanizers, John A. Fiett, Frank H. McCarthy, [Henry 
Streifler, Thomas Reagan, Charles A. Miles. 


District No. Il.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, ada. 

Organisers, H. L. Eichel er, William Bork, H. T. Keating, 
Hugh Frayne, Thomas H. Flynn, Placido Comunaie, Josep! 
Tylkoff, P. F. Duffy, Josep S eee JD . Pierce, J 
Blotnek, John A. Moffitt, Vernon B. Smi 


District No. Hl. peri a 


Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, ia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 


reanizer, William E, Terry. 
District No. 1V.—Central. 
Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Cal Wyatt, Emmet T. Flood, 
Alex Nielibowski. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Cangets ing the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


Organizer, John D. Chubbuck. 
District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 
Organizer, Sim A. Bramlette. 


District No. Vil.—inter-Mountain. - 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer, John L. Lewis. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


onngen Call the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington 
ifornia, and the Province of ‘British Columbia. 


“qaaaeen Cc. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 


NE Segre ine 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil i is finished 


in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development ‘of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage- -workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm. Van Bodegraven.—The strike of terra cotta 
workers at Kansas City, Mo., has been settled, 
the men winning their demands. The brick workers 
organized while on strike. State of employment 
fair. A new union was organized at Springfield, 
Tl. 

Lace Operatives. 


David L. Gould.—Slight wage increase has been 
secured on heavy classes of goods. We expect 
to form a new union in Elyria, Ohio, shortly. We 
paid out $400 in death benefits recently. 


Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers. 


J. C. Skemp.—Our total membership at this 
time is 75,231. We had expenditure of $10,350 in 
death benefits, and $1,925 for sick and disabled 
members. 

Print Cutters. 


R. H. Scheller—We made demands throughout 
the country for increased wages, and contracts 
with recognition of union. The demands for con- 
tracts have been granted by over half of the manu- 
facturers and we believe the rest will concede our 
demands very shortly. Most of our members have 
returned to work with 10 per cent increase in wages. 


Shingle Weavers. 


Wm. H. Reid.—We hope ere long to have our 
jurisdiction cover all men employed in the lumber 


industry. — There is nothing of great import to men- 
tion at this writing; everything quiet. 


Steel Plate Transferrers. 


D. H. Sherman.—State of employment is good 
in our line. Wages have been increased. ‘There 
are no strikes or troubles to report. 


Stove Mounters. 


J. H. Kaefer—sState of employment has been 
fair, but is now slackening up owing to the approach- 
ing end of the season. We expended $200 in death 
benefits recently. 


Tailors. 


E. J. Brais.—Trade conditions improving. 
Employment fairly steady. We have strikes pending 
in a number of cities at this time. A new union 
was organized at Lynn, Mass., since last report. 
We expended $618 in death benefits and $1,293.85 
for sick and disabled members. 


Tin Plate Workers. 
Arthur Watkins.—Trade good in our line, and our 
members steadily employed.) 
Wood Carvers. 
Thos. J. Lodge—Our trade | in fair shape. We 
made some gain in membership during the past 
month. 
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ARIZONA. 


sbee.—G. E. Routh: 

nions of teamsters and of barbers have been 

nized.s; Havé a union} of butcher workmen 
imccr way. Hope within short time to have a 
TrojJes Assembly representing twelve or fifteen 

unions. 


ARKANSAS. 


wragould.—T. J. Cupp: 
nion men here are working under agreements, 
have shorter workday than the non-union 
Work is steady. All union men_demand the 
n labels. 


CALIFORNIA. 


inta Crus.—John Teeney: : : 
uilding trades are fairly well organized. Union 
| are receiving 25 per cent higher wages than the 
rganized workers. We urge all workers to 
and and purchase union labeled goods. 


COLORADO. 


adville —Alfred Pomeroy: - 
\rganized labor in fair shape, but the condition 
of unorganized workers is poor. The eight-hour 
lay’ was endorsed by referendum vote in the last 
election. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport.—James H. Smith: a 

Vages are slowly but surely increasing in organ- 
ized trades. Work is steady; most of the factories 
working overtime. All the unions|are working to 
increase membership, and if the present progress 

ept up until spring, we will be able to inaugurate 

ovement for shorter workday. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Vashington.—J. E. Toone: i j 

ganized workers in good shape. Work is 
fairly steady. Agreement for milk wagon drivers 
is pending at this time. Chauffeurs and steel 
workers are about to form unions. Union label 
committee is active in the work of promoting the 
union labels. 


FLORIDA. 


wcksonville—Wm. E. Terry: 

\rganized labor in this city is now in fine con- 
dition, and gaining in strength right along. The latest 
union to be organized was the street and electric 
railway employes. These men organized on Octo- 
ber 21st, and were forced to strike on the 28th, 
due to the fact that the company began to im- 
mediately dismiss the men for joining the union. 
The strike lasted until November 19th, and was 
a clean-cut victory for the men. Notwithstanding 
the company refused to recognize the union, they 
had to raise the wages and give several other 
conditions, and will treat their men more humane 
in the future. A law is now in the process of for- 
mation to correct the evil of importing workers 
to a city where a strike is in progress. The strike 
has also started an agitation for the city to buy 
the street-car system, and run it in the interest 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 
FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


of the city, as is now done with the water works 
and electric light plant. Never in, the history ofja 
street-car strike has a public responded to the cause 
of. the striking men as was done in this strike. 
Organized labor will be able to get some needed 
bills through the next session of the Legislature. 
Every new member that was elected, is pledged 


fer measures that will be of lasting benefit 
to the people of this State. Slowly, but surely, 
Florida is fast being ridden of corporate tools in the 
Legislature, due to the activity and work of the 
trade unions. Organizedglabor will go into the 
fight in the coming spring elections toJdo away 
with the aldermanic form ofg Government and 
work for a commission form instead—one that will 
embody the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. 
With this system in vogue, it is safe to say that the 
people will be able to save a large amount of money 
that is now badly used andyalso wasted. The 
building trades have enjoyed a finefseason and many 
large buildings are soon to be started. Several trades 
have also received increase in wages without strik- 
ing. Have organized ten unions and have several 
others under way. Much work has been done in the 
way of label agitation, and shows results. We expect 
to put several union men in city offices[during the 
next election. They are winners and are going to win. 
Florida is rapidly growing in trade unionism. 

Lakeland.—G. F. Gilbert: 

The unions here have made splendidfgainfin 
membership. Working conditions for organized 
trades are good. No strikes to report. Carpenters, 
bricklayers, plasterers, and barbers have unions 
under way. All cigar factories in this city use the 
union label. 

Titusville —L. Hitchcock: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Un- 
organized workers derive advanced wages through 
the general scale fixed by organized labor in the 
community. Carpenters and joiners have a splendid 
organization. 


GEORGIA. 


Manchester.—A. L. Flynn: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily 
employed. Railroad conductors on one road ob- 
tained increased wages and good contract recently. 
Retail clerks are organizing. 


Savannah.—Robt. Fechner: 

Work is steady. Electricians gained eight-hour 
day and increased wages without strike. Women’s 
label league is in good shape and doing good work. 
A building trades council will be organized here ; :: | 
will prove an important factor in the building 
industries, 


ILLINOIS. 


Belleville —Edw. P. Baum: 

Union conditions are favorable, but the condition 
of unorganized workers is in many cases most deplor- 
able. Unskilled laborers advanced wages} from 
2746 to 30 cents per hour last May without strike. 
Firemen at gas plant secured $5 per’month increase 
without strike. Flour and cereal mill employes 
organized recently and nailmill workers are forming 
union. 
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Cambria.—S. E. Storme: 

Organized labor in excellent shape. Work in 
mines has been dull, due to the car shortage. Car- 
penters organized union recently. 

Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Work is fairly steady here considering the season 
of the year. The demand by 14,000 street-car men 
for increased wages and better working condi- 
tions is being arbitrated. Continuous good work 
is done in the interest of the union labels by the 
lahel league, and also by the cigarmakers’ union. 


Decatur.—D. C. Simpson: 

Cement workers are organizing at this writing. 
Organized labor in good shape and prospects are 
bright. Work is steady. A union printer, W. R. 
Shaw, was elected senator from the twenty-eighth 
district of Illinois. Good work is done for the union 
labels. 

Du Quoin.—Geo. A. Pflauz: 

Nearly all trades are organized and steadily em- 
ployed. The unions are making steady progress. 

East St. Louis.—Louis L. Schebe: 

Every trade here is organized with the exception 
of sales women in ten-cent stores and the musicians. 
Three union men were élected to office in the city 
and county in the recent election. Women’s label 
league is being organized. 

Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

All trades are steadily employed at present and 
working conditions in good shape. A new contract 
was recently signed with a show manager through 
the representatives of the actors’ union. The con- 
tract calls for union acts in all particulars. ‘The 
voters of this district defeated a candidate who has 
proven an avowed enemy of labor, and in his place 
elected a man who has made a good labor record. 
The union men are beginning to realize that it is 
necessary to elect their friends to legislative offices. 

Kankakee.—Norris Stone: 

Organized labor is in good shape and steadily 
employed. New organizations like the sheet metal 
workers and hodcarriers and building laborers 
have gained improved conditions. Both of these 
new organizations secured reduction of one hour 
per day without reduction in pay. Structural iron 
workers and barbers are organizing. Will very 
likely get retail clerks in line also. The unionists 
of the city are urging merchants to handle union 
made goods. 

Pekin.—P. Klein: 

Work is steady, and there are hardly enough union 
men to supply the demand in the different lines. A 
federal labor union was organized during the month. 
Am trying to organize a building trades council. 
Carpenters have a very strong organization. 

Pinckneyville—Wm. G. Schwetzler: 

A trades council has been formed in this city. 
Hope to organize a federal labor union. Organized 
workers are in the majority in this city. 


INDIANA. 


Brookville—Adam W. Geis: 

Condition of organized labor good. Unorganized 
workers find plenty of work, but get very poor pay. 
We are booming all union labels. 


East Chicago.—J. J. Sullivan: 


All organized trades steadily employed. Through 





the demand for union label goods we have succeeded 
in having merchants carry full lines. 


Evansville-—Geo. J. Schwab: 

Carriage and wagon workers organized during 
the month. Bakery and confectionery workers and 
lathers are organizing. Union men receive good 
wages, but the wages and conditions of unorganized 
workers are poor. The merchants are stocking 
up with union label goods, because of the demand 
for them. 


Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

The influence of organized labor was shown in the 
recent referendum vote on the subject of installing 
a filtration plant for the purpose of giving the 
people of the city pure drinking water. On request 
of the trades assembly the city authorities sub- 
mitted the question to the vote of the citizens, and 
the proposition carried by overwhelming majority; 
every voting precinct in the city was carried for the 
project. Molders reorganized during the month. 
Bartenders and cement workers are about to 
organize. 


IOWA. 


Boone.—P. D. Swick: 

Plumbers are organizing at this writing. Typo- 
graphical union secured $1 per week increase for 
foremen and journeymen printers, and 50 cents per 
week for apprentices without strike. With one 
exception, all offices signed up, without strike. 
Condition of organized labor is very good. 

Marshalliown.—J. C. Crellin: 

Business good. Organized labor in good shape. 
Several agreements are pending. Condition of 
organized labor is much better than the condition 
of the unorganized workers. Retail clerks are organiz- 


ing. 
KANSAS. 


Topeka.—A. B. Curry: 

The Labor Forward Movement aroused this city 
to renewed activity. There is a splendid field for 
organizing the trades here. I have organized nine 
new unions here, and have seven others under 
way. After one week’s organization, the new union 
of horseshoers obtained increase of 50 cents per day, 
50 cents per hour for overtime, and five legal holi- 
days with full pay, in every shop in the city. 


LOUISIANA. 


Lake Charles.—J. M. Theall: 

Work is steady in this vicinity. Electricians 
gained shorter workday and more pay on October 
Ist, after a three days’ strike. 


MAINE, 


Portland.—Joseph De Costa: 

Work is quite steady at this time. Wages among 
the organized workers hold firm and conditions are 
fair. A number of the unions have increased their 
membership in the past month. Teamsters’ union, 
which was just recently organized, has increased 


greatly. 
MARYLAND. 


Cumberland.—Chas. O. Roemer: 

Work is plentiful in all lines. Conditions seem 
satisfactory, generally speaking, and therefore there 
is no demand at this time for improved wages or 
conditions. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bridgewater.—W. H. Swift: 

Organized trades in good shape. Building trades 
ave been steadily employed. Laborers had strike 
or reduction of hours, and won the eight-hour day. 

Dorchester.—Philip J. Byrne: 

Throughout my recent travels in Illinois, Iowa, 
‘ebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas I have invariably 
uund that the conditions of the organized workers 
ir surpass the conditions of the unorganized. Have 
een traveling in the southwest in the interest 
f the union labels. 

Fall River.—Simon Sullivan: 

Organized labor has much better conditions 

han the unorganized. Loomfixers received increase 
n wages without general strike, although small 
differences occurred, which were easily adjusted. 
Che textile council, through its secretary, has re- 
juested a conference with the manufacturers with a 
view to considering the advisability of advance in 
wages. The labor men have kept careful watch 
on the collar and cloth market and feel that condi- 
tions are right for an increase. The members of the 
city fire department are seeking to have one day 
off in five. ‘Fhe question goes to the referendum at 
the next city election. We elected as representative 
from this district a former member of the spinners’ 
union and a good friend of labor. 


Fitchburg.—Richard E. Anderson: 

Teamsters’ union, which was organized in Septem- 
ber, is gaining in membership at every meeting. 
Retail clerks organized with twenty-one charter 
members. Stationary engineers are forming union. 
At the last State election this city voted to pension 
all laborers employed by the municipal govern- 
ment. In the next city election the proposition 
of giving firemen one day off in five will be voted on. 


Middleboro.—Wm. S. Anderson: ~ 

The condition of organized labor is good, and all 
trades are steadily employed. Clerks are organiz- 
ing. Central labor union is actively pushing the 
union labels. : 


Winchester —E. A. Goggin: 

Organized labor in flourishing condition, but the 
unorganized workers seem dissatisfied with their 
conditions. Work is steady. Continued agitation 
of the union labels. 


Worcester.—George H. Miller: 

Conditions here are very good. Workmen in 
miscellaneous trades are finding plenty of work. 
Building trades have not had so much work in years. 
Street railway men’s union secured a good wage 
increase through arbitration, which will amount 
to $70,000 additional wages annually. Bakery 
workers, metal polishers, and slaters and roofers 
organized during the month. Hope to get a union of 
tailors under way ere long. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—H. C. Kamp: 

Labor conditions fair, and all trades are pretty 
steadily employed. Bricklayers struck against 
open shop system at one of the shops here, and won 
out. Hope to organize miners’ union shortly. It is 
noticeable that labor is waking up, and electing 
to office men friendly to labor’s interest. 
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Bay City.—Marshall A. Oakley: 

The outlook seems bright for organized labor. 
Teamsters, electrical workers, textile workers, and 
laundry workers are organizing. In a number of 
instances wages have been increased without strike. 
The president of the local Trades and Labor Assem- 
- was elected to the State Legislature in the recent 

ection. 


Grand Haven.—A. C. Begey: 

Cigarmakers are the only tradesmen organized. 
Their hours of labor are less per day than those of 
workmen in other industries. Work is steady. 
The union labels are continually advertised. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—John D. Chubbuck: 

Organized labor in the twin cities is in good 
healthy condition, and all trades have had a good 
season’s work. Better wages have been paid un- 
skilled labor than ever before. Machinists employed 
by theWaterous Engine Company obtained increased 
wages, the nine-hour day, and control of apprentices. 
Milk wagon drivers secured advance of $5 per month. 
Electrical workers had to go on strike for the eight- 
hour day in St. Paul. Mill workers, automobile 
repairers, laundry workers, and casketmakers are 
likely to organize. The United Card and Label 
Council is working energetically to advance the union 
labels of all crafts. 


St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily 
employed. Milk wagon drivers organized during 
the month. Good work is done by the union label 
league in this city. 


Winona.—H. W. Libby: 

Organized labor is steadily growing in favor in 
the community. The condition of unorganized 
workers is poor. Work has been steady during the 
past year. An active member of organized labor 
was elected to the State Legislature from this city. 
Railway clerks organized recently. Hope to get 
tailors and butchers’ unions organized shortly. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Long Beach.—W. E. Boes: 

Condition of organized labor is far superior to the 
condition of unorganized workers. As result of strike 
last year, the conditions of the longshoremen are 
greatly improved. We expect to organize the tug- 
boatmen and coal wheelers shortly. 


MISSOURI. 


Chillicothe.—A. W. Hood: 

Labor conditions generally good. All trades 
steadily employed at this time. Carpenters and 
joiners expect to put eight-hour day into effect 
January 1, 1913. Union men have the best of it 
at all times, insofar as conditions are concerned. All 
union men demand the union labels. 


Columbia.—Walter Ballenger: 

Nearly all organized trades will obtain increased 
wages January 1, 1913. Union men at present 
are enjoying better conditions and higher wages 
than the unorganized workers. Hope to get hod- 
carriers organized shortly. 
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Kansas City—John L. Helm: 

There is a great difference in the condition of 
organized labor as compared with the conditions 
of unorganized labor, as the former are much in 
advance. Brick, tile, and terra cotta workers 
organized recently. Elevator operators and city 
firemen are organizing. Quite a few amendments 
to present laws will be presented this year. 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda.—Joseph Tuttle: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady. There is good demand for the union 
labels. 

Billings. —H. W. Nelson: . 

Organized labor in fair shape, but employment 
is uncertain. A settlement has been effected with 
the street railway company whereby an eight-hour 
day instead of ten hours, and $3 per day instead 
of $2.50, has been secured. 

Roundup.—W. H. Morgan: 

All union men are working, although, generally 
speaking, employment is unsteady, especially for 
unskilled labor. Cooks and waiters are organizing. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Morristown.—A. B. Losey: 

We expect to complete the organization of a build- 
ing trades council here during the month. Employ- 
ment has been fair, and with an open winter it will 
so continue. 

New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

Conditions are very good. All organized trades 
busy. Print cutters and wall paper machine printers 
won strike and went back to work with increased 
wages. 

Newark.—A. J. Cozzolino: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Work is 
steady with the exception of the hatting industry, 
which is slack at this time. Plumbers, steamfitters, 
and cigarmakers have secured wage increase with- 
out any trouble. Granite cutters, lastmakers, and 
federal union were organized during the month. 
Expect to report cooks organized next month. There 
is increased demand for the union labels. 


Trenton.—T. A. Thompson: 

The sanitary conditions in porcelain plants have 
been greatly improved since the organization of the 
workers. Lunchrooms, cloakrooms, etc., have 
been brought up to date and the hours of the women 
and girls employed have been reduced and their 
wages increased. The conference between a com- 
mittee from the central labor union and the chief 
of the Department of Labor, in regard to the enforce- 
ment of laws on the blower system in factories, 
brought good results. A strike involving 300 em- 
ployes is on at this time, and we are going to win. 
Work is steady. 


NEW YORK. 


Auburn.—J. W. Dennis: ; : 
Organized trades in good shape and fairly steadily 
employed. Machinists asked for the nine-hour 


day instead of the ten-hour day, and afterg40 
minutes were conceded their demand without 
trouble. We are holding open meetings with good 
results. Teamsters, coal and truck drivers, and 
chauffeurs 


and helpers organized during the 





month. Sheet metal workers are organizing. The 
union labels are boomed. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Union labor in good condition, with” good wages 
and steady employment. There is a very notice- 
able difference in the condition of organized and 
unorganized labor. 

New York—Wm. B. Joyce: 

Work has been fairly steady. Staten Island bar- 
tenders organized recently. Central Union label 
council is doing good work for the union labels. 

Utica.—Wm. Bork: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily 
improving. Molders gained shorter hours and 
increased wages. Textile and foundry employes 
are organized and steadily increasing in membership. 
Union label league is pushing the work for the union 
labels. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Salisbury.—Alonzo Rowe: 

Organized trades working steadily. The eight- 
hour day is worked im most instances, but in some 
the nine-hour day prevails. Nearly all trades are 
organized. Unskilled laborers are not organized, 
but owing to the scarcity of unskilled labor they have 
fared better than they otherwise would. Most 
trades have secured slight increase in wages without 
strike this year. Have a union of blacksmiths under 
way at New Berne. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fargo.—A. W. Bowman: 

All organized trades working steadily. Painters 
have obtained eight-hour day, whichf{went into 
effect November Ist. Stationary firemen are 
organizing. 


OHIO. 


Cleveland.—Ed. McEachern: 

Condition of organized labor is far superior to the 
condition of unorganized labor. Bakery wagon 
drivers are organizing. 

East Liverpool.—J. P. Duffy: 

Condition of organized trades good. Work is 
steady. ‘There is increased demand for the union 
labels. Have one new union under way. 


Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

There is no need for any man to be idle, if he 
wishes employment. The condition of organized 
labor is steadily improving. Five union men were 
elected to office in our county in the last election. 
Hope to get teamsters organized very shortly. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Haileyville-—G. W. Lindsay: 

We are actively working with a view toJforming 
a central labor union. The city government]has 
granted an increase to 25 cents an hour for all 
unskilled labor done by the city. This is}the union 
scale of wages, and the unorganized workers get 
from 25 to 75 cents per day less, and also work 
from one to two hours more per day. Work is 
fairly steady. 

Muskogee.—W. T. Maxwell: 

The trades that are organized are far better off, 
as regards conditions, than the unorganized. Retail 
clerks and stage employes recently affiliated with 
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he central body. Retail clerks have gained the 
5 o’clock closing hour instead of 11 and 12 o'clock. 


Oklahoma.—C. C. Zeigler: 

Work is steady in all trades outside the building 
rades. Organized trades in fair shape, but the 
inorganized workers have poor conditions. 


OREGON. 


Marshfield.—Theodore Meyer: 

Labor conditions are good, and work is steady. 
‘nion men are better paid and work shorter hours 
han the unorganized trades. Barbers are organiz- 
ing. ‘The eight-hour law was passed by the State 
égislature. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Easton.—Wm. Slaybecker: 

Building trades have been steadily employed. 
Irganized labor in good shape. Hope to get the 
piano workers organized shortly. 


Forest City.—F. A. Burdick: 
Organized trades in very good shape, especially 
the carpenters, who are steadily gaining in member- 


ship. Work is steady; all trades working full time. 


All union men demand union label goods. 


Franklin.—J. S. Paulson: 

There is more work at this time than for years. 
Condition of organized labor good. Molders 
organized during the month, and machinists are 
forming union. 


Pittston —Wm. Joyce: 

Organized labor is making steady progress, 
securing better conditions, more wages and shorter 
hours than those obtained by unorganized labor. 
Work is steady at this time in all lines. The semi- 
monthly pay law for city employes is now in force. 
Street department employes were given a 10 per cent 
increase. A federal labor union is under way. 


Williamsport.—S. Herman Alter: 

Musicians organized union since last report. 
Polishers are organizing. Work is unusually steady 
at this time. Condition of organized labor good. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Columbia.—Henry J. Hardy: 

Union men are much better paid and work 
shorter hours than the unorganized. A central 
body has been organized and we expect good results 
from this organization. Electrical workers are 
organizing. 

TENNESSEE. 


Clarksville-—M. B. McDaniell: 

Condition of organized labor is better than ever 
before. All workers are steadily employed and the 
prospects for the winter are good. Wages have been 


increased 10 per cent without strike. Business 
men in this section favor union labor. There are 


good prospects of organization work in the near 


future. 
TEXAS. 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 
Conditions generally are much better than they 
were a few months ago. The organized workers 
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receive higher wages and shorter hours than the 
unorganized. Work is steady in all lines excepting 
the building industries. Have two federal labor 
unions and also a barbers’ union under way: ' 


Dallas.—R. H. Camphell: 

Employment is fair for this time of the year, 
Considerable building is in progress. All industries 
are busy. Job printers increased their scale ftom 
$22.50 per week to $25 per week without strike. 


Fort Worth.—C. W. Woodman: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Station- 
ary firenten gained 25 cents per day increase with- 
out strike. Organized labor has the best of condi- 
tions here. We have a city ordinance calling for a 
building inspector. In the last election we elected 
a city government friendly to organized labor. 


Thurber.—J. M. D. Lasater: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily 
employed. We have standing committees .working 
for the union labels. 


Tyler.—C. F. Simons: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily 
employed. There is a gratifying demand for all 
union l.bels. Have one new union under way. 


Waco.—W. E. Carey: 

Union men are enjoying far better conditions, 
shorter hours and higher wages than the unorgan- 
ized workers. Painters had some trouble in secur- 
ing higher wages, but it has now practically been 
settled. Much good work has been done in the 
interest of the union labels. Teamsters are or- 
ganizing. 


VERMONT. 


Newport.—H. P. Sweet: 

There is good demand for union labor at a higher 
wage rate than paid to the unorganized workers. 
The union men also work shorter hours each day. 
Teamsters, carpenters, and unskilled laborers are 
— There is good demand for the union 
abels. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria.—Howard T. Colvin: 

Organized labor in good shape. All members of 
unions are steadily employed. The Virginia Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union will unite in taking steps to 
restrain the Prisons Board from contracting for 
hire of convicts. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor in fine condition. There is 
plenty of work for the time of the year. No strikes 
- a to report. Organized labor holds the 
ead. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charleston.—J. L.. Pauley: 

Conditions in the mining district have been 
serious, and martial law still prevails. A few 
places have signed up, and there are hopes of 
others in the near future. In the instances where 
the agreements have been Aa better wages 
and hours have been secured 








WISCONSIN. 


Berlin.—Sam T. Green: 

Union men have steadier work and get more 
wages than the non-union workers. Retail clerks 
are organizing. Hope to organize the glove workers 
before spring. 

Madison.—G. W. Bartell: 

Condition of organized labor was never better. 
Work is steady, and prospects are good for steady 
employment in the building trades this winter. 
Union men work less hours per day and get higher 
wages than the unorganized workers. The eight- 
hour law is being enforced by the central body 
on university buildings. Hope to organize meat- 
cutters and clerks in the near future. 


Superior.—Chas. W. Swanson: 

Employment is fairly steady in all lines. Wages 
are on the union standard. No strikes or troubles 
to report. Horseshoers organized during the 
month. 

Organized labor in fair shape. Continued agita- 
tion for the union labels. 
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The above is summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 
Georgia: 

F. A. Morton, Waycross, 
Ilinois: 

Edwin Schilling, Mascoutah. 

F. W. Dingerson, Mt. Olive. 
Indiana: 

J. O. Mick, Goshen. 

Kansas: 

G. O. Norris, Blue Rapids. « 
Kentucky: 

Paul Clove, Ludlow. 
Minnesota: . 

Loui Hallenberger, Red Wing. 
Michigan: 

A. Hahn, Three Rivers. 

New York: 

Edward Flore, Buffalo. 

A. Gelina, Silver Springs. 
Texas: 

R. S. Greer, Beaumont. 

E. M. Ware, Palestine. 

D. B. White, Sherman. 
Wisconsin: 

F. J. Mettelka, Marshfield. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Guelph, Ont.—W. B. Parker: 

Work continues steady, with no present signs of 
falling off. Condition of organized labor is 50 
per cent better than the unorganized. Several 
trades are likely to organize in the near future. 

Lethbridge, Alberta.—James M. Ritchie: 

Laundry workers reorganized recently. Work 
has been steady, but the winter season is now at 
hand. We are constantly agitating for wage clause 
in city contracts. 

webec.—M. Walsh: 

mployment is steady in all trades, excepting the 
building trades. Union labor is keeping ahead in 
the forward march of progress. Boilermakers and, 
helpers are organizing. 

Saskatoon, Sask.—F. J. Barton: 

Organized labor is in good shape. Building 
trades and typographical union succeeded in getting 
fair wage clause passed by city council. Union 
labor has an advantage of approximately 20 per 
cent in wages and hours. Work is fairly steady 
in all lines. 

St. John, N. B.—James D. Sugrue: 

All trades are enjoying fairly good wages and condi- 
tions. The unorganized workers in some cases are 
reaping the benefits of the agitation of the organized 
workers. Employment is steady in most branches, 
but owing to climatic conditions, work in building 
trades and longshore work is particularly dull at 
this season. Coal handlers obtained improvement 


in working conditions and recognition of union 
under agreement signed for one year. Machinists 
presented schedule to their employers sometime ago. 
One firm only refused to comply. Coal handlers, 





dredge workers, tugboat firemen, and molders 
organized during the month. Have unions of 
barbers, bartenders, and horseshoers under way. 


St. Johns, Newfoundland.—Martin Doyle: 

Condition of organized labor is noticeably far in 
advance of the unorganized workers. We are likely 
to see many new unions of international unions 
organized here in the near future. Leather workers 
and printers organized recently. 

Truro, N. S.—W. N. Goodwin: 

Employment is exceptionally steady in all lines, 
excepting the painting trade. Organized labor 
far in advance of the unorganized workers. Cap- 
makers went on strike and the strike is still on. 
Carpenters and capmakers organized during the 
month. ‘Teamsters and painters of this city are 
about to organize. Also have unions of painters 
and building laborers under way at New Glasgow. 


PORTO RICO. 


San Juan.—Rafel Alonso: 

Organized workers receive at least 25 per cent 
higher wages than the unorganized workers. Im- 
provement as to hours and sanitary conditions are 
being obtained through the efforts of the unions. 
A general campaign of organization is being con- 
ducted under the auspices of the State branch of the 
American Federation of Labor. Building trades 
have plenty of work at this season: A new press- 
men’s union is being organized. The printing 
office of a weekly publication has been unionized, 
and the union label adopted. In this, office im- 
proved wages have also been secured and the eight- 
hour day established. Pressmen, longshoremen, 
and building laborers are organizing at this writing. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of November, 1912. (The months are abbrevi- 
ated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand October 31, 1912.......... $113,082 22 
1. Central labor union, Brockton, Mass, tax, 











july, ’12, to and incl dec, 12.........+.+++ 5 00 
ntral labor union, aeaout, R I, tax, july, 
"ER, Op car Gets Ge, “EZ. 2 cc vccccccccccsce 5 00 
stone SE of NA, tax, 
OUR. ER occcccdecsovcccceneesscestosses 66 24 
Oil workers and refiners 13124, tax, s, o, ‘12, 
MED Ts 5040 ws oben veesenseconesees 30 00 
Intl jewelry workers union of A, tax, sept, '12, 
GOR, GE cc ncrccavcesddegeegezevecs 2 15 
Federal labor 12967, tax, aug, "12, $55; d f, , 
PPT TTT tT Tet ee 10 
Federal labor 14220, tax, s, o, ‘12 $1; d f — 
Federal labor 14071, tax, sept, ‘12, 75c; d f 
to betiieidestteentensatacdieees eae 1 50 
Trades council, Beloit, Wis, tax, june, '12, to 
ON OE I, “Bc 6.45.0 ctapccnnescvccgcecs 5 00 
rm feed, cereal mill and warehouse 
mployes 14145, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, "12, 
@ $2.45. df, $2.45 pane 0908 00sccceseeeccoooe 490 
Cemetery employes 10634, sup. ..........+«. 6 85 


. Modelers assn 14349, su 


¢ ® eee tax, july, "12 to and incl 
Sek Mls ds 0 v Oat eebentnd cabbtundoncbena> 
Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, oct, ’1 
$5.25; df, $5.25... 2. eereecceescevecees 
Hair tee 10399, tax, nov, '12, $6.75; d f, 


deen, 


tax, s, o, n, "12, 


der icy 11095, 
1.20; d f, $1.20 


acoma, 
june, '12 to and incl nov, '12.............. 
Central labor union, Derby, Conn, tax, j, a, 


8, 

Oregon state federation of labor, tax, dec, ’11, 
to and incl nov, 12 

Utah state federation of labor, tax, dec, "12, to 
and incl nov, "13 

Intl bro of pulp, —- and paper mill 


workers, tax, j, j, a, s, 
= ent workers of A, sup........... 
ler workers 10093, sup............... 
pw he SESE, GUD. 2 coc ccccesccece 
Federal labor 12631, tax in advance, $17.50; 
hci cnen6a90ysddeeseonteness 


Neckwear workers 14350, sup...........-4+5 
Federal labor 14351, sup... . ......sscsecsee 
Wood, wire, and: metal lathers intl union, 


GO, BOE, “Eile occccaccocccccccsecsessaces 
Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, aug, '12. 
American federation of musicians tax, nov, 12 
Tin 2 we intl prot assn of A, tax, o, 

n, d, "Ebcccccacecdeccecsccececesseoceses 

state eee of labor tax, oct, ’11, 
to and incl sept, ’ 
Trades assem, Rerwich, N Y, tax, july, '12, to 

SNEED, “Bilnas once enaeccecgneceeess 

Trades and labor council, ey Tenn, tax, 


aug, '12, to and incl jan, "13.............. 
Trades and labor assem, % TP Ohio, tax, 
july, "12, to and incl dec, "12...........+++ 
Central ow union, Indianapolis, Ind, tax, 
BG By Eee ccccccecccccesccecescvecesese 
eepers, stenographers, and accountants 
12646, tax, nov, '12, $3; df, $3........... 
Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, sept, 12, $4.50; 


OS a eee (anenteninned 
10943, tax, nov, "12, $13.60; df, $13.60...... 
Federal labor 8203, tax, oct, ‘12, S135; d f, 


Flour and cereal mill employes 14030, tax, oct, 

12, 40c; d f, 40c 

2 labor 12978, return of amount in 

Railwa: bm OE rs on laborers 12775, tax, oct, 
"12, $2.65; 65; d f 


eee eee eter eeeeeeeeeeeee 


abso. 7. oct, '12, 95e; d f, 


STORER EUOCEEEE OEE Cee CeCe ee eee eee 


Federal labor 11164, tax, a, s, o, ‘12, $1.50; 


G £, SISO. wc cccccccccccccccescesecesece 
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25 58 
59 61 


100 00 
10 00 
2 50 
5 00 
2 530 


5 00 
10 50 
13 50 
2 40 
10 00 


27 20 
3 10 
10 00 


29 81 
5 30 
1 90 
3 00 
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4. Tobacco strippers 9608, tax,,oct, °12, $7.50; 
8 rere 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14335, tax, nov, 
12, 80c ( : 
Central he union, Easton, Pa, tax, i, ; 
Labor council, Kern county, Cal, tax, i, ys 5 
to and incl dec, °12........... 
Federated trades and labor council, Fresno, 
Cal, tax, july, '12, to and incl dec, ‘12... 
Milk manufacturing employes 14137, sup. 
Stone planermens 12866, sup. 
Union label council, Newark, N J, sup. . se 
Federal labor 12953, tax, nov, '12, $6; df, $6. oa 
. Electrical porcelain finishers 14352, sup. . : 
Diamond workers prot union of A, tax, 
eee ianeess 
Coopers intl union of N A, tax, oct,’12........ 
Central labor union, Omaha, Nebr, tax, aug, 
"12, to and incl july, "13 er we 
Content labor union, Akron, Ohio, tax, j, 


a, ‘ Ae 
Trades a labor assem, Peoria, Ill, tax, o, n, 


ee meen 
Railroad helpers. Nee laborers 13172, tax, oct, 
12, 40c; df, 


Federal labor 8060, tax, nov, 12, $4.15; df, 
15 savieaie 

Horse _ dressers 13029, tax, s, 0, 12, $1.70 
df, , , = 

Federal labor 14282, tax, oct, 12, $1.50; df, 
$1.50. 

Coffee, spice, ‘and baking powder workers 9605, 
tax, j, a, s, "12, $2.55; d f, $2.55 

Newspaper and ay deliverers 9463, ‘tax, ‘sept, 
ee TS ee eee 

Federal labor 12363, tax, s, 0, '12, 70c;d f, 70c; 


mm, ae 8145, tax, o, n, d, 12, $3; df, 





N 


ue 8 @ 


$. erg ¥ workers 9480, tax, o, n, d, 12, $1.05; 


7 i MR: « «0 seesdedseaaneaed 


6. pa bro of slate workers, tax, oct, "12. 


Intl assn bridge and structural iron workers, 
OT Re Be er eee 
Intl bro of electrical workers,  *. 
Trades and labor council, Salem, Oreg, tax, 
june, '12, to and incl nov, ’12............. 
Horse oy eens 10953, tax, oct, ‘12, $2.85; 
Se SS wad deeheekedeeeee ss 
nee Tabor 12985, tax, nov, ’12, $18. 75; ‘d 4 
IN oil eine elie Dainty 35s eaten kath 
Federal poe 8367, tax, s, o, "12, $6.50; 
NE a ales as ee Gaim a tara ait eat a as 
Santa Ciara, Cal, central labor union. tax, 
july, '12, to and incl dec, '12........ 
— labor union, E Millinocket, Me, ‘tax, 


Federal labor "9993, “ae ‘nov, sig: <i. 55; ‘d 'f, 
a a i lia et nie Ba were 


“s floor workers 13196, tax, dec, ’12, $20; df, 
20. 


Serer 14344, tax, nov, "12, $3.75; 
Curbstone cutters and sidewalk layers 9186, 
Oem Gh, Oi. “Be ee Oe Bie ccenaccssnce 
Fish skinners, trimmers, cutters, and pressmen 
Se Eee re 
Federal labor 12886, tax, a, s, 0, ‘12, $2.30; df, 
$2.30; sup, 25c. . nets 
United neckwear cutters 6939, ‘tax, oct, "12, 
$10.50; df, $10.50; sup, Oe ace 


. Fish skinners, cutters, trimmers, and pressmen 


— tax, oct, "12, $11.10; df, $11.10; sup, 
Basketmakers prot 14353, sup. 
Basketmakers prot 14353, sup... nce 
Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, sept, , 
Gold beaters 12899, tax, oct, '12, $3.90; df 
in ceca th ky ana Cedthuieets 1adteee e 
Theatrical tailors ont ae 12719, tax, nov, 
12, $1.30; df, $1.3 ak emia e d sepa a 
Cigar factory fobaceo supers 8156, tax, S$, 0, 
"12 7 a 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, nov, 12, $3; ad f, $3... 
Central associated trades council, Corning, 
N Y, tax, feb, ’12, to and incl july, '12...... 
Glasshouse packers 12588, tax, sept, "12, $1.25; 
i i dcesadeecnnectans aE 
Riggers prot 11561, tax, nov, "12, $9; ‘d f, $9.. 
Flour and cereal mill employ es 13227, tax, nov, 
"12, 3Se; d f, 35¢ pO ibis heacena dca abe w eal eae 


Bottle og cork, and sto; i" workers 10875 5, 
tax, nov, "12, $11; df, $11...... aie 
Assorters and Packers 8316, ES oct, "12 , $5.55; 
Se O46 ook be ler ce Rewae wit cées 


df, 
Trades and labor council, Walla Walla, W ash, 
tax, july, ’12, to and incl i Bek one ncees 
Trades and labor council, Port Huron, Mich, 
EE oi nhe are 4 Ose GAA . 
Button apron pret 13133, tax, s, 0, 12, $5; 
OT REE Eee 
Gas wae Tidss, tax, oct, $1.25; df, $1.25; 
sd ex atetnn Send kacnepeee teatieey 
Horse nail workers 7180, sup................ 


. ‘Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, oct, "12 


Laborers prot 12888, tax, s, o, n, "12, $1.50; 
Ee ae 
Mineral water workers 12674, tax, oct, "12, 
i Te * eae ere 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13206, tax, nov, 
Rievster operators 13195, tax, sept, 12, $1.25; 
A a yes sere 
United trades and labor council, Pittsburg and 
vicinity, Kans, tax, july, ‘12, to and incl dec, 
Sali iied telltale dicta ean Abia: Icebihc tied a taek Urea ae aa cn 
Central trades and labor council, ee N Y, 
tax, july, '12, to and incl dec, "12.......... 
Central trades and labor council, Laie Charles, 
Se Tee errr re : 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup............. 
Central labor union, Washington, D C, tax, j, 
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8. 
9. 


i chan vddeasdeencucededeananaened 
“a ey decorators, and paperhangers 
Me Gy Ebecccncacceccesousesseecs 
Trades and =. council, La Crosse, Wis, tax, 
Oe ee OT wa ctu cdannchencaes 


Trades council, Everett, Wash, tax, s, o, n, "12 
Trades ang peer assem, Muscatine, Iowa, tax, 
i Mian kbecndesetamtandsséonbaeede 
Clock and watch makers 13158, sup......... 
Elevator operators 14215, sup............... 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance and 
bartenders league of A, tax, oct, '12, $331.54; 
ES into ds otha oiaibee sete akon 
Intl union of journeymen horseshoers of U S 


a 5 20 <5 6n0ncdasees danbeshaee 
Axemakers 14528, tax, oct, "12, 65c; d f, 65c; 
ot Di bherthabhennoteseeeonesdhaks aa 
Omey. rg ee 10634, tax, o, n, d, ‘12, 
 * Fie 3 rR ae ere 
ber -y- laborers 14190, tax, oct, '12, $4.75; df, 
pe” .FE ell drillers and levermen 10344, tax, 
PwSs, NH “RS Berar 


Scalemens prot 11403, tax, nov, '12, $3; df, $3 
Saw workers prot 14284, tax, oct, '12, $2; df, 
Laborers rers prot 8249, tax, oct, 12, $1.75; df, 
Horse ‘nail workers 10582, tax, nov, °12, 35c; 
df, 35e a ee ee erry 


Flour and cereal mill ene 14057, tax, nov, 
"12, $1.15; df, $1.1 

Federal labor 14312, ~~ 4 nov, "12, $1.50; df, 

Federal labor 14331, tax, nov, '12, 35c; df, 35¢ 

builders 13041, tax, nov, ‘12, 

4 | Re ree? pee 

Roundhouse laborers 14289, tax, oct, '12, 35c; 


9. 


12. 


Eeg i inspectors 14159, tax, sept, "12, 45e; d-f, 


Plumbers and eveies 12602, tax, 


gree 
OG “EA, Beas SE Ba Pieces ccccevcics 
— trades council, Richmond, Ind, tax, j, 


Fun bicte'en.edeVebebancencecdsboads ive 
‘Trades and labor council, At eee Okla, tax, 
may, '12, to and incl oct, 
Trades and paar assem, Sious City, Iowa, tax, 
a, 8, O, 
Central v3 union, Montpelier, Vt, tax, apr, 
12, to and incl sept, "12 
— labor union, Portland, Me, tax, a, s, 0, 


df, ‘$i ticki tesae déess chaeesaseubed 
Vacuum bottle and apparatus glass blowers 

14201, tax, oct, '12, $2; df, $ 
Window washers 12865, tax, nov, ‘12, $4; 
Watchmens 13130, tax, nov, ’12, $2.35; df, 
Federal labor 7241, tax, nov, ’12, 0c; dt, 70 
Federal labor 12367, tax, nov, '12, $1; ra 
Federal labor 12362, tax, nov, '12, $4; ae 
Stone planermens 12866, tax, nov, "12, $2; af, 


ian 12, to and incl de dec, Pare here 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14325, sup. 
Federal labor tty tax, nov, "12, $i. 25; af, 
$1.25; sup, $1.50 
one operators 10795, tax, nov, "12, 45c; 
df, 45c; sup, 64c 
prot 12982, tax, sept, '12, $1.25; df, 

$1.25; sw 


Furriers 14310, tax, s, 0, m, '12, $1.55; df, 
$1.55; sup, ZAC... ee eeceesccneceesescess 
jour and 


kers 14077, 
Pere: 35. at $22. 95; sup, $6.25 
ourneymen plasterers p and b society 138, sup 
akers coat 14384, GEBe coccocesvcacess 
tral trades and labor assem, Elmira, N Y, 
OU, Mi Oh “Es 0c ce cesccctacccetasancene 
Trades and labor council, ean, Ind, tax, 
july, '12, to and incl dec, 
Pur_workers 14035, tax, ay ott $2.45; df, 
Meat, food, and sanit: science 
assn 12912, tax, om 12 2 $2; df, $2 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13224, tax, nov, 
"ta ae d f, $1.30 
Flour and cereal ‘mill employes 14093, tax, oct, 
"ee ee GPs 2 6 065000000000000006009 
a prot 13020, tax, nov, '12, 70c; d f, 


Saw mill w a prot 14196, tax, oct, '12, 
$1.55; at. $1.5, 

C H Rall, W 

Celluloid turn 
0, Cet ME enon ntanee bocsanad 

N Y na vy yard clerks and draftsmens 12327, 
tax, — 4 "12, $7.60; d f, $7.60; sup, $4 

Electrical porcelain kilnmen 14348, sup... ... 

Willow weavers 14344, sup.............0505. 

tral labor union, Franklin, Pa, tax, j, a, s, 


ar ous See assem, Cheyenne, Wyo, tax, 
i Tide cnc cevetdebeesteacelescnaees 
Trades council, Johnston City, Ill, tax, j, j, a, 


Seti tisesanar Niles, Ohio, tax, aug, 
12, to and incl jan, '13 

Central labor union, Paducah, Ky, tax, july, 
"ER, Oo Ge BG, "Ebe oc ccc nccvcnceccve 

Central labor 


union, Sheboygan, Wis, tax, july, 
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PATENTS#: 


100 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS Illustrated 


SyARAnTEED. PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 


‘or finest 
free dineetbn diseribation, eho WTO O: ‘AIN A PATENT,” 
and describeo, and 


Guas magOe or cist See fee sepees 08 
vver issued 


sack 


zl 


“WHAT TO INVENT, 


valuable LIST OF INVENTIONS W ty arte 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS sort. 
VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


“WORLD'S P- 


for other. Patents adver 


invention. 
RESS.” Copy free. 

















14. 


13.) 


. Trades and labor assem, Hannibal, 


"ER, Gp OG Gl Gey, "BBo coc ccccacesececces 
Cue trades and labor council, Kingston, 
, tax, j, a, s, "12 
teins and labor assem, Ottawa, Ill, tax, may, 
12, to and incl oct, 
Trades and labor assem, O'Fallon, Iil, tax, july, 
"12, to and incl dec, "12 
re labor 13062, tax, nov, '12, $1.85; df, 
Federal labor 12806, tax, n, d,’12, $10; df, 7 
Pr labor 13048, tax, oct, "12, $4. 50; df, 
— es tax, s, o, n, "12, $1.90; 
United neckwear makers 11016, acct per capita 
ey ES Se ae 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 10333, tax, 
nov, "12, $1.50; df, $1.50 
Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, nov, '12, 
$1; df, $1 
Vv er co employes prot 11824, tax, nov, 
"12, $1; df, $1 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13210, tax, nov, 
12, 70c; df, 70c 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14245, tax, oct, 
. “ (| etek eile RcrR ep 
Suspendermakers 9560, tax, nov, 
 Atcceteenhs oketehhenetnecgena we 
Button workers prot 14115, tax, nov, '12, 50c; 


Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
assistants assn 11773, tax, sept, ’12, $4.65; 


Intl bro of papermakers, 
Federal labor a Gane a 

$1.25; sup, $1.5 
Federal ee 5179, tax, nov, '12, 85c; df, 85c; 


443, $138; “aE 


SU, Deed Ceccsvdceevestcerssverecececs 
Fish splitters and handlers 14270, tax, oct, ’12, 
$10.35; d f, $10.35; sup, $2........ccccce 
Furriers 14355, DN «cat oan mamenedn ¢orkeibad 
Intl typographical union, tax, oct, °12........ 
Trades and labor assem, Columbus, Ga, tax, 
RT aie a a 
mien .-TT and starters 13105, tax, 
oct, '12, $7.50; 7.50 
American society be plate engravers 9003, tax, 
nov, ’12, $1.43; df, $1.45 
Suspender workers 11294, tax, nov, '12, $1.50; 


, $1.5 
Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, oct, 
. « 7 * OSE 
Glass smoothers 14262, o. oct, '12, 35c; d f, 
3. 


EN ass ach aamuceheseks 
a labor 8279, tax, s, o, "12, $2.50; df, 
Laborers prot 14106, tax, oct, '12, 75¢; df, 75¢ 
Janitors prot 10367, tax, s, o, "12, $5; , * 
Federal labor 8620, tax, nov, "7", 40c; d f, 40c 
es labor 12670, tax, nov, ‘12, $i. 25; df, 
Federal later 12412, tax, nov, '12, $2.65; df, 

$2.65; sup, 1 
ber x Bond 14143, tax, nov, "12, $2.50; d f, 

2.5) 


or xe prot 12353, tax, nov, '12, $2.20; 
oth <taednresendcderenanensesen 
Loftsmens and helpers 14322, tax, oct, °12, 
OESes GE, BE Fee Ge, GABE .c oc cccccccccs 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, dec, '12, $6.75; df, 
De irae Madea ai ete pease 

nag tax, oct, "I2, $16.25; d rs $16.25; 

th.60 50 no 06a He srenstecddnenedeess 
wodiedion of labor, Sedalia, Mo, tax, a, » o, "12 
, tax, 
4, § Serres eee 
ish and dressing workers 14329, tax, 
GE Tas FESS BE, Pee beccccccssvcesces 
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15. 


16. 





Deitate prot 14305, tax, oct, ’12, 65c; di f, 
Federal labor 8769, tax, oct, "12, $1.40; df, 
Railroad and contract shop helpers 14157, tax, 

oct, 12, $1.15; df, $1.15 
Federal labor 12644, tax, dec, '12, $2.50; d f, 


NS 6 6 CAS Ad dEEd eet hesessengcunceoeéne 
Flour and cereal mill ave 13214, tax, s, o, 
n, ’12, $1.80; df, $1.80 
Cloth equipment workers 14218, tax, nov, '12, 


Bridge tenders 12333, tax, nov, 12, $2; df, $2 
Crown cork and seal operatives 14204, tax, s, o, 
, 4 €) &  “Syspe erence 
Nailmakers 14199, tax, s, o, n, '12, $3; $6 $3 
— jee 10384, tax, oct, 12, $3.50; d f, 


Flori inn ois nd nursery sperereretperveeteipeay 
"12, $1. 30: r f, $1.30 
i prot 14260, tax, nov, '12, $3.90; d f, 


$3 
rE labor 12696, tax, nov, '12, $1.25; df, 


_— assem, Oskaloosa, Iowa, tax, o, n, d, ‘12 


tral labor union, Meadville, Pa, tax, july, . 


EEE, “Eihs cece ccececsccrene 
The chartered society of amalgamated lace 
operatives, tax, oct, '12 
Labor trades council, Denison, Tex, tax, july, 
*12, to and incl dec, ’12 
Central trades and labor assem, Tampa, Fla, 
tax, july, ’12, to and incl dec, '12.......... 
Trades and labor assem, Denver, Colo, tax, 
12, to and incl feb, ’13.............. 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14075, tax, nov, 
TE NE GUL, MNES 6 6 5 o.60.0:5.0:0 6-60-0000: 
Schoolhouse’ custodians 13152, ‘ 
$1.80; d f, $1.80; sup, 80c..........000.e 
Assorters and packers 8316, su 
Narrow elastic weavers 14242, tax, oct, ‘12, 
oF Tee es Serre 
Suspendermakers 10342, tax, s, o, n, "12, $2.25; 
df, $2.25; sup, $3 
Federal labor 12909, tax, oct, and acct nov, "12, 
| Ee Sete 
Window cleaners 14258, tax, o, n, "12, $5; df, 
Federal labor 13036, tax, sept, ’12, 40c; df, 40c 
Federal labor 12776, tax, oct, ’12, $4.80; d f, 
80 


$4. 

Trades council, Cape Girardeau, Mo, tax, jan, 
12, to and incl dec, ’12 

Trades council, Cape Girardeau, Mo, return of 
RECO ESOT 

Trades and labor assem, Sioux a S Dak, 


tax, july, ’1?, to and incl dec, ’12.......... 
Sewer laborers 14078, tax, oct, '12, 90c; df, 90c 
Fur Ye, 14187, tax, oct, "12, $1.55; d f, 


$1.5, 
Federal labor 13056, tax, nov, '12, $2; df, $2 
Ladies felt and straw hat workers 12815, tax, 
Ott, "ES, BE; OE, Flow. nse css ccsccccesccs 


I  sndddeducowe enectmesiaedens 
Tube workers 14338, tax, nov, '12, $26.90; df, 
Laborers prot 14205, tax, oct, ‘12, $1.90; df, 
Poserel labor 8217, tax, nov, "12, $2.50; df, 
Gypsum miners 14319, tax, oct, '12, bad ; df, $9 
A C McClurg and co, Chicago, Til, sw 
Clam di 14295, tax, nov, ’12, +Se: Pat, 75Se; 

sup, $1.50 
Stoneware potters 8302, tax, o, n, d, 
RL LET 

prot 14299, tax, oct, "12, $9.60; df, 
fe ae ae 
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Another Reason for ° 
Organized Labor 


And now a Blacksmith Trust: 

According to a bill in - ity filed in Detroit 
by direction of Attorney-General Wickersham 
master horseshoers and proprietors of black- 
smith shops throughout the country have suc- 
ceeded in getting most of the horseshoeing 
business into their own hands and are planning 
unreasonable restraint of trade and of the output 
of shoes, calks, hoof-pads and other articles that 
blacksmiths sell. 














—Editorial in the V. Y. World, Dec. 14. 


This newest combination makes the necessity 
for a greater organization of labor more indis- 
putable than ever. 

Collier’s Weekly is with you in the fight. Not 
with verbal fireworks and socialistic promises. 
But through sane, fearless exposition of truth 
and fact, it will champion the cause of the 
workingman. 

If the support of your own ideals is of any 
interest to you, get on the firing line and read 


Collier’s, The National Weekly. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





16. Gold beaters 13013, tax, oct, '12, $2.45; d f, 
ENT RENE Pett at SF $5 40 
tobacco s strippers 12971, tax, nov, °12, 
FF Fk Se) ea ae 30 50 
Flat janitors 14332, tax, o, n, ‘12, $5.50; df, 
EN, di ic 0 0k vb cGGeas eee sees 15 
Intl union pavers, rammermen, flaglayers, 
bridge and stone curb setters, sup........ 
18. Cen labor union, Pottsville, Pa, tax, j, a, s, 
Trades and labor assem, Kewanee, IIl, tax, july, 
"12, to and incl dec, "12. 
Trades “1 Joplin, Mo, tax, july, 12, to and 
SSRs Hers er 
as ae 8203, tax, nov, "12, $1.55; d f, 
Federal labor 14264, tax, nov, ’12, 75c; df, 75c 
Su workers 10519, tax, nov, "12, $2.50; 0; df, 
2.5) 


-o GU Ww 


un 


House raisers and movers 12314, tax, o, n, "12, 
Pt SE, Pincarktedncechaneaueiess execs 1 
Barber shop porters and bath house qevhpe 
11963, tax, s, o, "12, $2.50; df, $2.50...... 
Gas workers 12369, tax, nov, "12, 8; ti $3.. 
— \ eneae prot 14123, tax, oct, 12, 35c; 
mcbnticstarcnash<daneeedeiednuna 
City employes 12875, tax, nov, '12, $2; df, $2 + 
Horse nail makers 9656, tax, nov, '12, $1.55; 
a dain ade i etndgsebucadbeuna “3 
a sailmakers 12751, tax, nov, °12, 
oF eS See eee 7 
wiadh aoe aon 12786, tax, nov, '12, 50c; 


ome lanermens 13093, tax, nov, "12, $2.50; 


aun 


Bs sssssss ss sss sess sys sg 


x beg sass taddd tax, ES ia tin 


Beton and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, 

tax, dec, '12, ius: af ws. eeTT TT Titre 
‘Trades and labor assem, New Athens, Ill, sup 
Trades = labor council, Henryetta, Okla, 


n oO - &B Ww 








Federal labor 12837, sup.......... 
Federal labor 10128, tax, o, n, ‘12, 

S295; Op, FIG... 20... ceescrerscececers 
inspectors 11254, tax, nov, "12, $13.30; df, 
13.30; sup, $4.50 Moedasbascsucebisosttas 

labor 10651, oon, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, °12, 
$7; of f, $7; sup, Uk eee tect Leiba 
akers 9560, — csenbedoeutebedees 
19. --y —, Fostoria, Ohio, eae 
tive trades and labor assem, Lawton, 
tax, may, "12, to and incl oy "12. 

Federal lac 12102, tax, nov, "12, $5; df, $5; 
Federal labor 7231, tax, nov, "12, $2.80; d f, 
a o> firemens prot assn 11431, tax, nov, "12, 
be’ drawers 12493, tax, s, 0, n, 12, $3.05; df, 
Rockmen and orga 12438, tax, oct, "12, 
Fe SRE yes Segara: 
eX labor B136 tax, nov, "12, $2.50; df, 
se labor 8786, tax, o, n, "12, $1.50; d f, 
ici wectienhnnen. sented iawode darth ais 
Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, oct, "12, 
Y * Perse 

Federal labor 12222, tax, oct, 12, $5; df, $5.. 
Central labor council, Pasadena, GF tax, aug, 
12, to and imcd Jom, °13......cccccsccecese 
Federated trades council, Eureka, Cal, tax, 
aug, "12, to and incl jan, "13...........+++ 
Trades council, Staunton, Ill, tax, oct, "12, to 
OE BR GD, “Ev cc ccccesacoesccoccceses 
20. Trades assem Little Falls, N Y, sup.......... 
Tri-city central labor union, San Bernardino, 
Riverside, and Redlands, Cal, Gc cunes cee 
American flint glass workers union, tax, oct, '12 
Intl bro of pa akers of A, tax, sept, '12.... 
Retail clerks intl assn, tax, sept, "12.......... 
Intl steel and copper plate printers union of 
Be Ban Bn Gc Be, “Ebene pec eesoncccecscsesece 
Central labor union, Waco, Tex, tax, a, s,'12.. 
Minnesota state federation of labor, tax, oct, 
ED, Cp ee Gs “Bin ccc ececectctsnsé 
Trades and labor council, East Liverpool, Ohio, 
tax, july, "12, to and incl dec, '12.......... 
arg WR - labor, Loraine county, Ohio, tax, 
ke 2 REN Fe MHS. ware 
Trades a labor assem, Plattsburg, N Y, tax, 
aug, 12, to and incl jan, '13.............- 
ar lx operators 14215, tax, ‘o, n, 12, $9; 
Hi En deve 7. 14125, tax, nov, ‘12, 
‘2 JT 4 | eRe rr 
Federal labor frien, tax, nov, "12, 75c; df, 75c 
Tepe 0 strippers 13015, tax, oct, 12, $2.10; 
Gh Sans nin en hanna déies tapaaen ky 
Federal ao 13134, tax, aug, "12, $2.50; df, 

Sse 6:00 45 eeeedadarenntstenkesesaeeee 

lass house > Oe 14340, tax, nov, ‘12, 

ft “F | PRR gee 

Flour and cereal wai employes 14213, tax, nov, 
a, SE Gb ae « ak anh wth Read nbeweKs's 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
assistants assn 13188, tax, oct, "12, $3.65 

Si Mi ostndn«6ntandens skehe teas nene ih 

Federal labor 12924, tax, nov, "12, $8.15; df, 
i tein cide eb eennan kek Eee 
Gardeners and florists 10615, tax, dec, ‘12, 
$3.30; df, $3.30; sup, $2.50.............. 
Fish -~ Ea) trimmers, cutters, and pressmen 
DE Mtns bacgans etdacaeesetaest 
Federal labor NS Tr 
Iron bedstead makers 1D78i, tax, o, n, '12, $4; 
Pye y * § See eyes 
Gas Cm we =_ stove fitters 12432, tax, o, n, 

d, 12, $4.50; df, $4.50; sup, 50c. . 

Int! = of tip printers, tax, bal a, "12, m, ‘h ‘ij. 

21. Federated trades council, Reading, Pa, tax, 
june, ’12, to and incl nov, '12........... 

Trades and labor council, Battle Creek, Mich, 

tax, june, 12, to and incl nov, '12......... 

labor union, Gloucester, Mass, tax, j, 

Oe Mi ie 60 4ONne c eane 6594 90055000460 5408 
tral union, Fremont, Ohio, tax, july, - 


. 8, O, n, "12, $2.50; sup, 50c 





"12, to and inet dec, bho consseennseosane 
Federal labor 12916, tax, nov, "12, $3.10; d f, 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2 


MAIN OFFICE 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 33s Le we’ ; peoes Streak 


to 24 Taylor St. 


Telephone e call.” 1 ye 7th St. 
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22. 


Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax, o, n, 
12, $6; df, $6 
Button workers prot 13133, tax, nov, '12, $1.75; 
Se dated beens tunvoustessenseveas 
Federal labor 14253, tax, nov, '12, 40c; df, 40c 
Federal labor 11643, tax, s, o, n, 12, $3. 15; df, 
LEd.6.) Chet neeeeeasetasessunseoseeooss 
Flour and oe mill employes 14325, tax, oct, 
"12, $1; df, $1 


Suspender ATE Be MR conc ccanceees 
Electrical porcelain ron Ae P4382, Ce. scans 
Federal labor 11345, tax, nov, '12, $2.55; d f, 
$2.55; sup, SOC... 2. eeeecersecssecececs 
ramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers and 
NS OH SO, GIs cc ccc cesccccscccese 


Bro of rai railroad freight handlers, tax, o, n, d, ‘11 
Trades and labor council, Lansing, Mich, tax, 
july, ’11, to and incl june, ’12............. 
= labor union, Elkhart, Ind, tax, j, a, s, 
Trades and labor council, Middletown, Ohio, 
tax, j, a, s,’ 
Federated’ trades assem, Duluth, Minn, tax, 
apr, '12, to and incl dec, ’12 
me labor union, Knoxville, Tenn, tax, j, 


SE prot 10952, tax, nov, ’12 
pate iin 14323, tax, oct, "12, $12.30; 


Tent. 2 awnin: Tw canvas makers 14275, tax, 
nov, '12, 
Tobacco 1k 12046, tax, oct, 


se Pray a oe ad 
oupenkes workers 13086, tax, sept, ’12, to and 
are 
eX labor 12968, tax, nov, '12, $2.10; d f, 
Flour ad cereal ‘mill wee 14229, tax, n, d, 
“eo 90c; 


Laborers prot 14357, "SCS = SRS eee 
Trades council, Wilmington, N C, sw 
Trades council, Wilmington, N C, tax, d, °12, 


a in a ea a in aiid as daian ss sie 
Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, nov, '12, $7; df, 
ee id tan aieaiik sein akan whe 
5 Come and waiters 14139, tax, oct, '12, $2; df, 
Curbstone cutters 14256, tax, nov, ‘12, $1. re 
Ss s's ca cae eh sada ik waeb Oe 
Horse nail makers p and b 7180, tax, nov, '12, 
Scale workers prot "7592, tax, oct, 12, $5; df, 
Stone derrickmens 1 2878, ‘tax, nov, ’12, $4. 75; 
GS Sk wx ace nek meade eeaeiel 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkee; - {x 
assistants assn 14268, tax, s, ° “12, 182 
Federal labor 9993, tax, dec, '12, $4. ss: df, 


| Saree + 
Federal labor 12706, tax, o, n, d, ’12, $5. 25: df, 
$5.25; sup, $2.. 
Intl stereotypers and ‘electrotypers union of 
N A, tax, oct, '12.. 
Trades council, Marion, Til, tax, july, 
and incl dec, ’ 
Trades and ey assem, Fargo, N Dak, tax, 
july, '12, to and incl dec, "12 
Trades one labor council, Jackson, Tenn, ‘tax, 
a, s, o, "12. 
Federal | labor 14341, ic tagveerccvveseose 
United laborers 14190, sup............-+.++- 


"12, to 
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23. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


Elevator conductors and starters 11959, tax, 
dec, '12, $25; d f, $25; sup, 50c........... 
Central | labor union, Fort Scott, Kans, tax, a, 
it: ck) ea epee hae ete e eke 
‘Trades and labor council, Wallace, Idaho, tax, 
a, s, o, n, d, "12 
Central labor union, Canton, Ohio, tax, july, 
re ere 
Trades and labor assem, a N Y, tax, 
july, ’12, to and incl dec, ’ 
Peseral labor 12901, tax, her 753, $3.90; df, 
Federal labor 12792, tax, n, d, 12, $1; df, $1 
ae KT labor 12750, tax, nov, 12, $1.75; df, 
Federal labor 13128, tax, sept, ’12, ry d f, 60c 
Federal labor 10829, tax, oct, 12, $4; df, 
Federal labor 12756, tax, oct, 12, $3.50; df, 


Cigar factory tobacco strippers 11939, tax, oct, 
12, $3.50; d f, $3.50 
a workers 14261, tax, j, a, 
4s. 


water workers 9 840, tax, nov, *12, 
ber tx PRO rr er OP 
aa KH prot ois tax, nov, '12, $1.25; df, 


Wesson prot 12721, tax, oct, 12, 50c; df, 50c 
United house shorers, movers, and sheath pilers 
Feet, Gee, @ @ “TE, BESs SE, BES....006 000% 
Hat block makers and helpers 12099, tax, nov, 
~ = eh 8 Ree per aa: 
Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, nov, 12, $2.50; 
LS ine wae ene a muack aire 

ae — 14317, tax, o, n 
Pe (conse civaiceentmearnewe d 
Federal So Se ae 
Federal labor 12794, tax, o, n, d, '12, $7.50; df, 
$7.50; sup, $2.25 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
assistants 14287, tax, a, s, o, °12, $2.25; df, 





$2.25 

Leather handlers 14102, tax, j, a, s, 12, $11.40; 
d f, $11.40 

ae OX dressers 13185, tax, oct, 12, $15.20; d f, 

Gas ao oo 12740, tax, nov, '12, $3; df, $3.. 

be strippers 12690, tax, oct, '12, Sa:: df, 


Brides tenders ry benefit assn 14131, tax, 
o, n, d, ’1 { 5 eee 
Laborers prot bods, tax, oct, "12, $7; df, $7.. 
Trades and labor assem, Salem, Ohio, tax, july, 
12, to and incl dec, , SY aaa eee 
Central labor union, Terre Haute, Ind, tax, 
july, '12, to and incl dec, '12 
Central labor union, South ‘Framingham, Mass, 
tax, a, s, 0, "12 
Central labor union, New Britain, Conn, tax, 
july, '12, to and incl dec, ’12 
Central labor union, Fitchburg, Mass, tax, aug, 
~ gr ee, rr 
Theatrical tailors and dressers 12719, sup. 
Yellowstone county trades and labor assem, 
oe Mont, tax, july, 12, to and incl dec, 
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3O NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHA NEW ONE 


The new ~y will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 


Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. 


r MNardwood 
yur new yA book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. 
vood colors. 


These are printed in the natural 


Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 
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7. Central labor union, Middletown, N Y, tax, a, 
2 


Gy ey WR as 655 00 h0s 600020660565 46004Q080 
entral labor union, Cairo, Ill, tax, j, a, s, "12. . 
Locomotive hostlers and heipers 11894, tax, 
nov, '12, $3.50; df, $3.50 
Cut nail workers prot 7029, tax, o, n, d, °12, 

$2.25; df, $2.25; sup, $1 
Federal labor 12576, tax, o, n, '12, $1; af, $1.. 
Glass house employes 14340, su 
= workers prot 14280, tax, wet, "12, $5; df, 
Federal labor 12362, sup... .......+-+++++:: 
Federal labor 9985, tax, s, o, n, "12, $3; 


. Federal labor 13033, acct per capita tax, 


df, $5.2... eee cece cece ese eeeeeeseees 
Intl union of steam engineers, tax, oct, '12.. 
Trades council, ae, Okla, tax, nov, ‘11, to 

SU I, "Gino 6 0.0 004006 0000640048048% 
Leather handlers 14i62; tax, oct, "12, $4.40; df, 





df, 
Federal labor 8288; tax, s, o, n, "12, $6.50; df, 
$6.50 


Wis "S250 workers 14138, tax, nov, "12, $2.50; 
Horse nail makers P and b 6170, tax, nov, °12, 

ES eae 
Furriers 14315, tax, oct, 12, 85c; d f, 85c.. 
Womens domestic 12767, tax, dec, "12, 80c; af, 


Federal iabor 8533, tax, nov, "12, $3.50; d f, 


Canal labor union, b+ ween Wis, tax, may, 
°12, to and incl oct, °12..........sseeeeees 

Trades and labor i ipaetn, Wis, tax, 

july, '12, to and incl dec, ’ 

rades , Albion, Mich, ro july, '12, to 
and incl ncl dec, . Sage. ere 

as peer come, Hancock, Mich, tax, 


Railroad aca and la 4283, ' ‘tax, ‘nov, 
_ & TS Seren re 
Federal labor 11200, tax, s, o, n, d, "12, $1.40; 


Gf, $1.40... 2. eee cece renee eee eee nee 


RMA bitiddcden'heceues4deesnetengeees 
Tobacco gens 14173, tax, s, o, "12, $2.40; 


Intl bro of blacksmiths and helpers, sup...... 
House movers 14127, sup... .......0seeeeeee 
Laborers prot 8079, sup. .........0--eeeeees 
Federal labor 12412, sup. ...........--ss00- 
Niagara Falls trades and labor council, Niagara 
 § oy RE 
Central co-operative union, Hot Springs and 
vicinity, Ark, su 
Rubber workers 14360, ero 
Woodsmen, rivermen, and saw mill workers 
PE GN inc cons ccensessedtiessesecéeces 
Firemens p and b assn 14359, sup............ 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers and 
helpers intl union, tax, o, n, "12. 
les and labor ‘council, Vancouver, 
B C, tax, aug, '12, to and incl jan, ’13...... 
mannan tax, o, n, 2, $1.30: df, 


Peleg See 11617, . "12, $5.75; df, 


8 


888 $85 8 $s 


= 
Auo CNU NS ND 


) 
8 


133 32 


2 50 


30. 


. November, 1912, rent, ES. 
expenses: 

L Lewis, $72.05; 
Minszewski 


prot 11465, tax, 


Pipe 
mov, "82, Bs OE, Bee cccseccsccccccoscses $10 00 
Pipe layers 12917, tax, sept, "12, df, 1 70 
prot 14124, tax, nov, ‘12, oS. 25; df, en 
Hair spinners 12347, tax, nov, °i2, $2.85; d f, ie 
Federal labor 14257, tax, oct, ‘12, $3.05; df, ie 
Federal labor 14341, tax, dec, ‘12, $1.50; df, a 
Eibvater conductors and starters 14361, . ‘p.. 10 00 
Hat and cap leather sweatband cutters indo7, 
tax, o, n, d, 12, $1.50; df, $1.50; sup, $2.75 5 75 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup. ........+++++++: 16 00 
Central labor union, Waterbury, Conn, sup. . 75 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14330, sup... . 3 00 





aan izing expenses: C O Youn 
Grane ong $28. 50: 


$9; 


DH yokes $8.50; C 
A T Rodier, $7.50; 
—"w $8.25; G C Kane, $7.50; 


bers, ‘. 50; M Colon, $7.50; 
iy ev eniae Cornelius F 
oe Sains Gee "12, F C Thorne... 


Postage 

On account of cxpeon of Ld 
Union Label Trades Ae thet A 
convention, poe, NY,DF Manning. . 


wy — letter prepa: E B Kane, 


EXPENSES. 


i, ios: 


710 04 


» a ae 


30 00 
ig, $50; J J 

Santiago ee, $33; J B 

20; JA —_ re Soe .70 189 20 


93 00 


c++ 


8.25; % 

Mc- 
$8.25; E J Boteler, #9; BE Na- 
A L Beall, $6 


Calhoun, 7 — 


M V Simms, 


Johnston, $3; TA 


beends ace sh0 
of L, 


S$ 8 $85 
8 &8 8&8 


Clerks cost and costs of printing in the matter 
of the appeal of Samuel Gompers, John Mit- 
Frank in the 


chell, 
prin 
ton, 


Morrison, incl: 
50 extra copies of the record, "Rals- 
& Rite nn cien khes te se 
: PF Duff $40.95; een 
.20; John Blotnel, $63.27; 


1,060 


8 












































HERMAN VOSSNACKH, Jr., = | 
The largest dealers in 
FINE HARDWOOD FLOORING, Parquet Ficoring Strips Sapece } 
and ancy Borders, Nails, Caster Cups, Brushes, Baildi ' 
Paper, Etc. 7 - - >: @ | 
213-215 East $4th Street 83 33 33 33 NEW YORH CITY 
Reilly, $19.10; H T Keating, $53.50; Joseph 8. $1.25; 1 ink eraditator, 25c; 1 ink eradicator, = 
Tylkoff, $41. 10; H L Eichelberger, $52.15; 25c; 12 green blotters, 50c; 1 envelope opener 
J D Pierce, $60.35; William Bork, $48. 29: 25e: 3 art gum, 25c; 2 blotter pads, 50c; 
Daniel Harris, $43. 27; Hugh Frayne, $87.50; 2,000 sheets manila, $1.50:1 S E ai. 
V B Smith, $25; John Callahan, $25; Joseph special lettering, $6.90; 1 favorite file 
Dehan, i <8 6 eeudiecandau mayan kas ob $707 08 75c; 1 gr pens, 75c; 1 bottle numbering 
. 3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept....... 63 24 machine ink, 25c; 1 ink eradicator, 25c; 1 
Organizing expenses: Santiago Iglesias, $33; > Typewriter and Office Supply co.......... $83 90 
A Miles, $27.57; Henry Streifler, $66.75 Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau................ 4 65 
T Flood, $53. 50; S A Bramlette, $52. 30: 25, _ 6x10 manila paper, R P Andrews Paper 
JA Fiett, $50.90; T J Reagan, $25; Placido TEAL a FI Ea pm 3 75 
Comunale, $24; Placido omunale, $: 362 02 Senebiian suit case, James S Topham........ 75 
Box strapping for convention matter, an Clippings, Natl Press Intl co. ..............- 10 00 
BHattig. 2. cece vcccccsccsccesscescesesecs 1 00 ‘Telegrams, Postal Telegraph-Cable co........ 3 22 
. Organizing expenses: J H Henderson, $67.70; 1 16-inch electric fan with cord, E F Brooks co 15 00 
WE Terry, $33.50; F H McCarthy, $42.15; Towel service, Fowler Mfg co..............- 10 50 
Alex Nielubowski, $30; C C Singleton, $3. 50 176 85 1 ribbon, 60c; 1 set of clamps, $1; The Oliver 
On account expenses as stenographer, Roch- Typewriter co enadennentenadeaseensswrents 1 60 l 
ester convention: R L Guard, $30; 3 i Roly. Printing oct, 12, Am Fgp, The Law Reporter 
$30; S E Woolls, $30; F i L erase 120 00 Primtimg ©0. ... 2-0. ccccccecseseseccceses 771 23 
One line cut, Natl Engraving c nintinaunn 2 33 Contribution to Am Fgp, Thomas Reece... ... 3 00 
12 copies of equity rules, | Fath Siddons & One Oliver typewriter, E N _ Parsons.. 71 90 1 
Pn + cccnndsengeeeseannesureesece 3 00 Printing: 6,000 circulars, English, $18. 75; 
Expenses entertaining fraternal delegates, 5,000 circulars, Polish, $18.25; 5,000 circu- 
i 62s piatdakekcelenkneeen« 41 78 jars, Lithuanian, $18. 25; 5,000 circulars, 
Expenses entertaining fraternal delegates, Italian, $18.25; making’ plate, ae. 
age PEAyMe. . 2. ccccececcersessseeses 65 40 and corrections, Hungarian, $11.65; making 
Organizing expenses: Cal Wyatt, $53.90; J L plate, alterations, and corrections, Slavonic, 
ewis, $66.50; C O Young, $60.75; D $9.50; printing 5,000 letter heads, $13.25; 
Chubbuck, $32.05; John Fitzpatrick, $156 369 20 making plate, alterations, and corrections, 
. Stamps: 10,000 I-c, $100; 5,000 2-c, $100; 400 Lithuanian, $9.50; printing 3,000 circulars, 
4-c, $16; 200 6-c, $12; 200 8-c, $16; 200 English, $6.50; 2 boxes O K fasteners, 50c; 1 
10-c, $20; 200 specials, $20; P O dept.. 284 00 inting 1,500 checks with stub, $30; 500 
Salary, office employes, week ending nov 9, 12: k checks with stub, $11.25; 100 enve- 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; L A Sterne now. $2.75; 100 envelopes, $2. 75; The Law 
$33.92: J E Giles, $39.76; DL Bradley, $18; Reporter Printing co TH Fe, eae 171 15 
F L Faber, $21.45; I M Rodier, $45.90; IM 6 boxes, $1; box ey 22c, for packing 
Lauber, $21.40; W H Howlin, $36.43; A E convention matter, S B Woolls............ 1 22 
Hawkins, $20.49; G A Boswell, $37; D J 1 favorite file, 75c; 1 ink eradicator, 25c; 1 gr 
Nielsen, $30.54; R S Thomas, $21.42; M spencerian pens, 90c; 6 lbs twine, $1.56; 6 
Webster, $35.10; S Lankford, $34.70; F K double pen points, 10c; 1 roll craft paper, 
Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $43.38; E R $4.08; 1 gr pens, 75c; 4,000 sheets wax 
Brownley, $41.47; W von Ezdorf, $19.46; paper, $3.60; 1 set blue state a. 65e; 12 
M M Connell, $20; E N Parsons, $41.85; boxes filigree carbon paper, $42; 1 pr shears, 
S E Woolls, $21.43; E C Howard, $23.24; $1.25; 1 doz bottles oil, $1.50; 1 te bands, 
S B Woolls, $34.75; E J Tracy, $13. 69;H B 65c; 24 green blotters, $1; y 4 Ib Faber bands, 
Andrew, $19.95; HK Myers, $17.86; GP 75c; %4 lb Faber bands, 3Se: 2,000 mimeo- 
Boswell, $9; A E Knight, $12; E Rowley, graph paper, $3.60; 1 12-inch rubber ruler, 
$11.47; E L Dieterich, $15; W W Johns- 60c; 1 ink eradicator, 25c; 1 gr spencerian 
ton (5 days), $12.50; E B Kane, $9; S Lank- pens, 90c; 2,000 small white blotters, $4.50; 
ford, week ending nov 16,'12 (vacation), $16; 3 qts Sandfords sup mucilage, $1.95; 3 qts 
S Lankford, week ending nov 23, '12 (vaca- Sandfords library paste, $1.95; ‘4 gr pencils, 
Goa), es S Lankford (5 5-7 days salary), = 23; “ee $2.25; 2 doz stenograph- 
Leona jn tihecthicnscs ie sawibhede~éwe 883740 pens, 65c; 1 mucilage cup, 
islative expenses, Grant we nied cali 51f00 ose: 1 gr ‘pen n hokiene $6.75; 1 metal waste 
— week ending nov 9, '12, F C Thorne. . 30,00 basket, $1.25; 9 packages twine, $5.10; 4 15 
Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $20; ae gt erasers 50; 2,000 tosco paper, $3.40; 
Minszewski, $25; J A Moffitt, $61.95 106 95 fo bundles of card board, $15; 1 bottle black 
a age expenses, A E Holder..... 42 00 stamp pad ink, 25c; 2, 000 tel manila paper, 
lary, office employe (5 4-7 days), J E Giles 18 81 $1.50; 1S E ledger, ‘$1. 75; 20 rms unglazed 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co.......... 17 80 onionskin paper, $13; Typewriter and Office 
Printing: Application for membership, $15; rer ae 133 19 
10,000 report and order blanks, $20; 10,000 Repairing office furniture, P J Nee co........ 20 00 
whys, $20.50; manuals, $17; 1,000 order Clippings, Natl Press Intl co................ 10 00 16 
lanks, $4; 3, (000 stamped envelopes, $3.75; 1 line = og 33; 1 halftone, $5.85; Natl En- 
; &  &  —_ ” RegRPPRPSpet hates sei 6 lc kl EO Ee 8 18 
Badges and lettering, C C Darling & co...... 18 05 1 = blue onion. 65c; 6 set guides, $3; Library 
Printing constitutions, The Trades Unionist. Oo, Fn oh cs eentiendessectcckeentiocscs 3 65 
Supplies: | layflat desk pad, 65c; 12 green desk 1 i, $1; 1 qr stencil paper, $1.70; Under- 
blotters, 50c; 1 pr shears, $1.25; 2 _— wood Typewriter CO... .....c..cccescueee 2 70 
books, $3.50; 5,000 mailing tubes, $38. Salary, office employes (4 days vacation), E L 
1 box sealing wax, 60c 6c; gr oo os Dieterich... 2.2 eesecesesccccsseesccsees 10 00 
pencils, $2.25; gr eagle ¢ Le pencils, 1 match Underwood ribbon, Underwood | 
} 25; % fF blue p pencils, $4.50; making 5 nach ound abet o8eeUeeeiees 1 00 
75 tosco letter file, 2Se; 1 Too, T J Nath... ..cecceccssccsscccccseces 465 
typewtiie 4 Tl, 50c; 1 whisk broom, 25c; , list of organizers, $5.50; correction 
1S E ledger, $3.75; 1 1,000-pp S E ledger, list of organizations, $9.07; LG Kelly Print- 
$8; 2 ink eradicators, 50c; 1 no 2 stam ie. Sad and hi we kiemiid a aaeeene-aa<4:4 14 $7 
castor rack, $1.50; 1 oak base for inkstand, Repairing electric bells, Kluckhuhn & Bro. . 50 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 











| HOYT’S FLINTSTONE LEATHER BELTING 


WORLD'S STANDARD 
ESTATE, EDWARD R. LADEW 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


STORES AND AGENTS 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Repairing typewriter, L C Smith & Bros Type- 


Telegrams, The Western Union Telegraph co... 
The daily and Sunday Post from nov 9, ’12, to 
oe 19, a The Washington eee 
J D Pierce, $62; H T 

Rus Hugh Frayne, $85. 75; VB 


"Keating 


Seovion as aoe picture operators in union 
label exhibition and lecture, N Y City (or- 
ganizing expenses), John Callahan......... 

eg | expenses: John Blotnek, $59.71; 

ynn, $57.40; it? Reilly, $19. 10; 
Hanselman $5. 35; Frank McCarthy, 
.55; PF Duffy, $55. ‘og: Joseph Tylkoff, 

Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $36.49; H L 
Te $52.28; Wm Bork, $54. 67; 
ET ry $54; C P Taylor, $53.50; WE 

Expenses auditing and credential committee, 
Rochester convention, E J Mart........... 

Rental of two Smith premier typewriters and 
tables for Rochester convention, Remington 
TE Wiis ini c0us ene 06uneocbsetsune 

Rental. of one Remington typewriter and ‘table 
4. ~~ convention, Remington Type- 
President Gompers annual dues, '12-’13, to 

oun Natl Gages Saw ee $57. i6: it 
ganizing expenses: yatt, 

enderson, $73.50; S A Bramlette, $54.40; 
T J Reagan, $25; Placido Comunale, $23; 
J A Flett, $57.03; Henry Streifler, $44.85: 
C O Young, OT Seeedeeeys Bena 
Salary, office employes, week ending nov 16, '12: 
L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $20; DL Brad- 
ley, $18; I M Rodier, $17; I M Lauber, $18; 
WH Howlin, $18; AE Hawkins, $15;GA 
Boswell, $16; D J Nielsen, $20.70; ’RS 
Thomas, $21: M Webster, $18; FK Carr, 
$14; C R Breneman, $15; E R Brownl 
$13; Ww von _— $17. 86; M M Conn 
$18.29; E'N Parsons, $18; EC Howard, 
$16; s B Woolls, $16.76; E y } BR, y" 24; 
H B Andrew, $9; HK Myers, $15; GP Bos- 
well, $9; A E Knight, $12; ® Rowley, 
$10.92; W W Johnston, $15; EB Kane, 9 

Addressing news letter wrap G C Kane, 
$9; C-.Armstrong, $9; McDonald, 8; 
M K Gantley, $9; B L Calhoun, $8.25; 
Conlon, $7.50; Manning, $7. 50; M i 


arris, $7.50; D H Sprague, $6.75; AT 
Rodier, $6.........+.esseessececsssosces 
izin Sqr J L Lewis, $61.95; TH 
WE, PEP Osco cccccgccccccscccccsesece 


Ex for auditing books of D E Loewe & co 
2 ae assess), The Audit co of Hartford, 
On conus of printing A F of L weekly news 
letters, The Washington Herald co........ 
Seteaiten expenses, Grant Hamilton . he eneee 
ym Alex Ni 

Peleting ident Gompers office, Jacob Ash 
Painting Saas Gompers office, John A 





Sela, week ending nov 16, '12, F C Thorne. . 
—y Fe med employe, week ending nov 16, "12, 


28 
So 


50 
23 


226 75 


25 00 


284 11 


283 94 
64 84 
6 00 
2 50 
2 00 


390 19 


430 77 


25 00 
10 00 


50 00 
30 00 


16. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Services, Rochester convention, 

Chapman. 

Services as stenographer, Rochester conven- 
tion, Elizabeth C Morris 

, office employes, week ending nov 16, °12: 

| Kelly, $30; F L Faber, $18; SB Woolls, 


Services as stenographer, Rochester conven- 
Se ae We EE cvcacrecnccsecensses 
Express charges on package of A F of L weekly 
news letter forward to Pueblo, Colo, Thos 
a aa a ar 
Organizing expenses: Santi ge lotosios, $35; 
David sreyling, $20; P “Kieins 20; as 
Dale, $20; J D Chubbuck, $31. 60; P 
Taylor, $89.70; Joseph Minszewski, $28; 
J D Pierce, $63.50; John Blotnek, 
Fred Hanselman, $6.79: Fred Reilly, so: 
William Bork, $71.97; PF Duffy, $40.40; 
TE ID, Sana ng < <0 9c0secesses- 
Services as moving picture operator in union 
label exhibition and lecture, New York, N Y 
(organizing expenses), John Callahan. . 
Organizing expenses: Arthur Caroti, $10; HT 
eating, $55; Joseph Tylkoff, $45.80; John 
ae 0.65; John Fitzpatrick, 
1.50 


RLG 
Rental of os typewriters and stands for Roch- 
ester convention, Underwood Typewriter co 
Organizing expenses: S A Bramlette, $49.30; 
A Miles, $28.23........ 
Organizing expenses, H L Eichelberger ets hoe 
Or, zing expenses: James H Henderson, 
$54.35 JA Fiett, $51; Henry Streifler, 
$59. th James H Henderson, i ay 
Expenses auditing and credential committee, 
Be Oh i e.0 40.080 00606henncese 420 neans* 
Expenses industrial education committee, Chas 


mk. office employes, week ending nov 23, ‘12: 
D F Manning, $25; L A Sterne, $25; J E 
Giles, $20; DL Bradley, $18; I M Rodier, 
$17; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $18; 
A E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $16; Di 
ey $15; RS Thomas, $14; M Webster, 
$18; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $15; 
E R Brownley, $13: W von Ezdorf, $15: 
M M Connell, $12; E N Parsons, $18; E C 
Howard, $16; S B Woolls, $11; E J Tracy, 
$9; H B Andrew, $8.75; H K Myers, $15; 
G P Boswell, $9; AE Knight, ryt E Row- 
ley, $9; W W Johnston, $15; Kane, Pad: 

D J Nielsen, week ending noe 30. Bi (S days 
vacation), $15 Sina iaes neve anh mein Ge oe 

Salary, week ending nay 23, 12, F C Thorn 

a expenses: T J Reagan, $25; Placido 

omunale, $24; W E Terry, $32. $0; ET 

L, $54.2... eee e ee eee eee eeeseseeses 

——— g expenses: Sam London, $20; Cal 
yatt. tr Ds: JL ha $56.30; Santi 

Iglesias, $36; C O Young, $53. 75; Alex 

DE, Sn oe nccuoncteceddainescne 

On account of Jor) daily proceedings of the 
Rochester A iL convention, Rochester 
BN OIDs oo cc ccccscccvccecegegeveneges 

Reimbursement for expenses for E C meeting 
at ————y N Y, ’12, prior to and after ad- 

oh convention, and for 

. incidental expenses 
in iormance of work as a member of the 
EC, AF of L, for the year, Jas F Valentine. . 
as assistant Rochester con 


r 
as sergeant-at- arms, Rochester con- 


$30 00 
30 00 


66 00 
27 5O 


590 96 
25 00 
212 95 
30 00 


2 50 
77 53 
44 90 
171 00 
76 70 


67_50 
| al 
46 0S 


434 75 
30 00 
135 50 


266 10 


1,000 00 


250 00 
50 00 








AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
























HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


iS OF MELLOW TONE and 
PERFECT QUALITY. ITS 
UNIQUE AND UNIFORM 
CHARACTER DISTANCES 
ALL COMPETITION. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 


es) @) 





































ce employes, week ending nov 23, sti 


ee Guard, $30; F L Faber, $18; 





; WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
4 > 
23. vention, James Patterson................. $30 00 
Services as messenger, Rochester convention, 
John H Baker.............-+++.--s+e00s; 30 00 
ices, Rochester convention, Robert M 
Chapman... .. 2.0.0 es seeseesscsesecces 30 00 
24. Or; ing expenses: Wm Bork, $58.29; P F 
uffy, $42.60; H T Keating, $54; Joseph 
Tylkoff, $46.10; Hugh Frayne, $116.44; 
T H Flynn, $51. pl et aeainaree: aeiemnaeiie 369 03 
Services as moving picture operator in union 
label exhibition and lecture, N Y City (organ- 
izing expenses), John CR 6 0 nds cin aee 25 00 
Organizing expenses: John Blotnek, =. 15; 
7D Pierce, $62.40; Fred Reilly, $23 144 35 
Services as stenographer, Rochester onmtinn 
10000600 4aSecenuetaoeeenwese 35 00 
Expenses and services as stenographer, Roch- 
ester convention, E C Morris............. 75 72 
Reimbursement for expenses for E C meeting 
at Rochester, N Y, "12, prior to and after ad- 
journment of convention, and for tage, 
telegrams, and incidental expenses incurred 
in the performance of work as members of the 
EC, A F of L, for the year: James Duncan, 
$250; John Mitchell, $250; James O’Con- 
nell, $250; D A Hayes, $250; Wm D Huber, 
$250; John R Alpine, $250; H B Perham, 
250; John B Lennon, $250.............. 2,000 00 
25. On account of expenses as official stenographer, 
Rochester convention, Mary Burke East. . 50 00 
Salary, office employe, week ending nov 23, '12, 
| ARES pit 5 Rr eee 30 00 
Organising expenses, S A Bramlette.......... 56 20 
26. On account oi as daily proceedings of the 
— A PP of L, convention, The Roch- 
at a aoe © B Tapice, $55 L 300 00 
izing bearoy aylor, 
Bichelber, 1.04; JA Mofhte $43; JD 
Chatbec F455 20: jB Ce 219 24 
Hotel expenses, Saeed , LR Seneca 
Dl + «monte enhinn Othe te taken weet ne 207 58 
oy He pe expenses, Henry Streifler 57 10 


ee ee $66 00 
Op seen ft pies & F of f. warily cane 
letters, The Washington Herald.,......... 700 00 
Supplies for Rochester convention purchased 
at Rochester, N Y, J Kelly..............- 20 67 
Balance as expenses as stenemaphen, Rochester 
Se: FF Es 0cnnces cc cccvccoetecs 23 84 
Supnaiaies © expenses, %y Rs <% cheneeens 5 15 
ry Goeth oO! ae La ending nov 30, '12: 
ae 36 00 
28. Pd) ny is, $18 ee convention, The 
ES ERs 0c cbs er SKS eee nbene ps5ts 222 00 
Hotel expenses, stenographers, Rochester con- 
vention, The Seneca Hotel co............. 328 60 
Ly telephone, baggage, stamps, porters, 
desks, typewriter rental, newspapers, messen- 
er service, and excess baggage, The Seneca 
cain 4 cteiiane ink enka he dik Sestie 80 56 
29. i genes: E T Flood, $57.78; WE 
‘erry, J L Lewis, $65.20; Cal Wyatt 
$53.30; Ales Nielubowsk: $30; Placido 
Comunale, $24; JA Piste. $51.33; T J Rea- 
gan. $ $25; on glesias, $36.5 0; J D 
ubbuck, $31.5 joseph Minszewski, $25; 
“= Minssewekt, 25; Sic, “S508 $56.25; 
B Dale, $20; C & Miles, $30.92...... 562 43 
lative expenses: A E Holder, $40; A E 
older, $3 Pitisiasobian+esduadiadneeusse 80 00 
eek ending nov 30.12: J Kelly, $30; 
RL ‘Guard, $30 DF Manning (5 2-7 days), 
ve ater Giles, £29; D L Bradley, $18; 
ier, $17; Sng iy WH 
Howie, $18: AE Hewkion $15; GA , 4. 
well, $16; RS eae, $14; M nae, 
$18; S sy wn F K Carr, $14; CR 
Breneman, $15 R Brownley Ge 6-7 days), 
$12.86; W von Eedor, $15; M M Connell, 
$12, EN Parsons $18; E C Howard, $16; 
B Woolls, $11; E J Tracy, $11; H B An- 
drew (5 days), $7. 50; HK Myers, $15; GP 
, $9; E Knight, $12; E Rowley, 
$9: EB Sey Ren epews 438 68 
islative : A E Holder, $40; Grant 
SD, IE 6 0:9. 04.0060900960006eenenn~e 91 00 
Hauling trunks for Rochester convention, 
cat ncakenneeedicedons 5 70 
Postage on Am Fen, P O dept............... 24 72 
, office employes, week ending nov 30, 12: 
L A Sterne, $25; D L, Bradley, week ending 
dec 7, 12 (vacation). $18; W W Johnston 
Cer BN 9 6.5.60.66-000 60000002000 57 65 
30, Postage due, $1.25; newspapers, magazines, 
$1.97; freight and expressage, $7.70; disin- 
fectant, 30c; haulin; vie a drayage, $5.85; 
matches, 40c; nails, Fad service, 35c; 
car tickets, $9.75; J E Giles............. 27 97 
Hauling Am Fep, Pied —— etme ninah 6 6-4 2 30 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton. ....... 51 00 
One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres... .. . 416 66 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy. 333 33 
For railroad fare, hotel bill, meals, cab hire, and 
expenses nov 8, ’12, to nov 29, '12, attending 
EC matting at Rochester, Saturday, nov 9, 
Rochester A F of L convention, nov 11 to 
nov 23, "12, Phccteliane E C meeting Sunday, 
nov 24, '12, and convention work up to nov 
29, °12; Frank Morrigom, SOCY....6.2.0200. 128 31 
-—% received and used, Frank Morrison, ~ a 
uber. week ending nov 30, '12, F C Thorne. . 30 00 
BE: cid reetheseedeeniasetascrked $22,081 59 
RECAPITULATION. 
Balance on hand October 31, 1912.............. $113,082 22 
Receipts for month of November, 1912.......... 8,589 00 
SE eS es ee ee ee $121,671 22 
Expenses for month of November, 1912......... 22,081 59 
Balance on hand November 30, 1912............ $99,589 63 
ES EFORCE EET EET OM TT $11,481 01 
In defense fund for local trades and federal labor 
RS Exe dobnesusds sl edaees Semen 88,108 62 
ss ans oie okeandésetenn aniatint $99,589 63 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 
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INSIST UPON YOUR DEALER FURNISHING 
SEBCO EXPANSION BOLTS 





147-9 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY 


STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


120 W. Lake St., Chicago 








Allcock’s 


PLASTER 


The W orld’sGreatest External Remedy 


Alleock’s is the original and genu- 
ine porous plaster. It is a standard 
remedy, sold by druggists in every 
part of the civilized world. 


When you need 
a Pill 


TAKEA 


Brandreths 
PILL 
Entirely Vegetable. 
For CONSTIPATION, 
BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 
DICESTION, or any dis- 


order arising from an impure 
state of the blood, it has no 








Apply Wherever there is Pain. 

















C. W. JOHNSON 


Factory No. §], Natick, Mass. 


MAKER OF 


Union-made 
Work Shoes 


INSIST UPON BEING 
SHOWN OUR BRANDS 
The C. W. Johnson $1.75 
$2.00, $2.25, and $2.50 
Shoes have no equal in 
quality. :: Ask for them. 








For Moulders, our MOULDER’S Original 
ASBESTOS SHOE is the BEST in the world. 
~ We make shoes with steel counters 
and Heels. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
126 and 128 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS 























WITH THE 
UNION LABEL 





If you cannot get these stockings 
from your local dealer or through 
our agent in your section, on receipt 
of money we will mail them to you 
free of charge. 


Gents’ Fine Mercerized + $5.00 per doz. 
~ © Liste Thread - S200" * 
- “ Cashmere + S300" “ 

All Staple Colors, Fine Cotten, black, tan and 

whitefeet - + + $1.50 per doz. 


Heavy Cotten, blackandian $159" “ 
Ladies’ Mercerized, black and tan $3.00 doz. 
“ Cashmere - + + Sh00 
“ Fine Cotton, in black - 


Ostrander Hosiery Mills 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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A PERMANENT WATERPROOF BLANKET 


An Architect who used NEPONSET Black under a roof reported the paper 
perfectly waterproof when the roof was repaired seventeen years later. 


NEPONSET Waterproof Building Papers 
STANDARD AMONG ARCHITECTS 
Leading Architects for years have included NEPONSET Building Papers in their 
standard specifications for highest grade work. 
Within the last few years, Architects have shown a tendency to use Waterproof Building Papers 


of known quality in modest homes as well as in costly edifices. In fact NEPONSET Building 
Papers are becoming more thoroughly appreciated and more widely used every day. 





Branch Ollices | F. W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass, | _Broch Offices 


New York City a ' Chicago, Ill. 
Washington, D. C. = Portland, Ore. 
Columbus, Ohio Canadian Plant HAMILTON, ONTARIO San Francisco, Cal. 














LABOR LITERATURE | rie J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


For Sale At 


American Federation of Labor 
Telephone “71 M E” 
Headquarters. secrete 
History of Trade Unions. 
By Wa. Tran, M. A.; with a sketch of the Nationaland | 386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100, $5.00. 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. 
oy ree. Lun. N EW YORK 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 








Ask any of your friends who use 


€ + 
Lion .2c..Mlilk 
Condensed 
if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 

are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or eo else. 


Zs | We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


(LK! The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 
oi Ps 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW Yori 
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IF IT’S UNION-MADE, IT’S RIGHT 


We prove It's RIGHT with our Durham-Demonstrator. 


At Dealer’ Or send your name and address 
—— 35C. with 35 Cents to our office 


JURHAT)=IUPLEX) Razor Co, 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, - ~ NEW YORK CITY 
| Wewill send youa UNION-MADE Razor, and PROVE It’s RIGHT 















| _ Levy’s Department Store LANGHAM HOTEL 


PAGE & PHINNEY 





For Working People 





oq AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 
1417-31 Washington Street Cor. Worcester and Washington Sts. 
BOSTON [: $ MASS. BOSTON a MASS. 

















C. A. GOLDSMITH 


BRASS FOUNDRY 
Copper, Composition, Yellow 
Brass, Phos. Bronze, Anti- 
Acid Bronze, Manganese 
Bronze and Aluminum 
Castings. 


42-44-46 Cutler Street, NEWARK, N. J. 




















C. BERRY & CO. | | se“ 


84-88 Leverett St. : 2-10 Ashland St. E. VAN NOORDEN Company 
—— E. VAN NOORDEN, - - - - Pres. 
Largest Hygienic Bottlers of WM. G. KIEFER, ° - : Vice-Pres. 
_BSRNBAUM, - = = + = «= Tress. 
aig ton — CARL L MITTELL, - - Secy. and Asst. Treas 
Berry’s Diamond Wedding Skylights, Ventilators, Metal 
WHISKEY Windows, Architectural Cop- 
Agents for per Work, General Sheet 
MONTICELLO SPECIAL Metal Work, Etc. 
RESERVE RYE 
Imported & Domestic Liquors; Beers & Ales ofall kinds Telephone aay 100 Magazine St. 


BOSTON : : : MASS. ROXBURY ( 3042 BOSTON, Mass. 
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« AsK for the Button on Your Overalls 
g 

‘ that 

8 

‘ WILL NOT PULL OFF IN 

: THE LAUNDRY 

: 

g —e 

4 

——————E————— 

5 TT Made by = ~ 

: ii Universal Button Company **e2 Ye" 

: cen Detroit, Mich. 
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THE FAMOUS OLD 


_“D.R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 

For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 

Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 

Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 

line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 

made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 


If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








F The Very Best Edge Tools Made in panees, 
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PERFECT TEAM WORK 
OF PERFECT UNITS 


That Is What Wins the Typewriter came 





The L. C. Smith @ Bros. Typewriter 
(BaLL-BearinG, LONG-WEARING 
is a rare and unusual combination of mechanical features of 
superior excellence, cach. of which is designed, 
First—To do its individual work better than it could 
be done in any other way. And, 
Second—To work so smoothly and accurately, in 
conjunction with all the others, that the completed 
result is just as perfect as the work of any individ- 


ual part. Send for free descriptive matter today 


L. C. SMITH @ BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥., U. S. A. 
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_ HERE’S GOOD ADVICE FOR ALL 





701 WASHINGTON STREET 


EAT 


MORE BREAD 


Se 


Bread is the one best single food. Not only 
does it contain the food elements necessary to sustain 
life, but it presents them in a form easy to digest. 

Of course, the food value of bread varies with the 
goodness of the bread itself. Bread that’s made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


is the best kind by far. Fleischmann’s is a fresh, 
strong, rapid yeast and produces the most wholesome 
bread. In addition, bread made with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has a rich, nutty flavor, with no trace of sourness. 





Your wife or mother would probably like tohave 
our Recipe Book—we send it free on request. 





| THE FLEISCHMANN CoO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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TRADE MARK 
REG US Pat Off. 


SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 


When yoworderunder- 
wear, be particular to 
ee that it has the 
criven Stamp on it | 
and you will then vet 
a garment that will = | / 
| aif 
i 
i 


JO MIN “0; Sumoag s209sp1] 


BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 





A Lo 
127thto129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City, N.Y. 


give you absolute 
comfort with great 


durability. Wil 





We guarantee 





satisfaction and <. 
relleve you from = 
your undsrwear 
annoyance. 

Think what this means 
to you. 


Send for our catalogue 
which illustrates our 
Extensive Line. 


“SAFETY’’ 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 





Order trom your :0cal 


Haberdasher. THE SAFETY 
J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City, N. Y. Bayonne, N. J. 
























VV ; IF IT’S UNION-MADE, IT’S RIGHT 


[P28 “Oto ES == We prove It's RIGHT with our Durham-Demonstrator. 


ARARARAARR d At any Dealer's 35 Or send your name and address 
e with 35 Cents to our office 


Razor Co, 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, ~ - NEW YORK CITY 
We will send you a UNION-MADE Razor, and PROVE It’s RIGHT 























THE TITLE GUARANTY 
& SURETY COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,000,000 


HOME OFFice: 
SCRANTON, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York, N. Y., 84 William St.; Seattle, Wash., Alaska 

Bidg.; Denve:, Colo., Symes nao Memphis, 

“ Tenn., 1404 Exchange Blidg.: Philadelphia, Pa., 

bh / 4 Penna. Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, Praetorian Bldg.; Chi- 

cago, Ill., 725 The Rookery; San Frarcisco, Cal., 

Mills Bldg.; Indianapolis, Ind., Lemcke Annex; Wash- 

PRENTISS VISE COMPANY ington, D. C., Colorado Bidg.; Kansas City; Mo., 

Fidelity Trust Bldg.; Portland, Ore., Yeon Building.; 
NEW YORK Minneapolis, Minn., Plymouth Building. 

AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS 


PRENTISS PATENT VISES 
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Forrest F. Dryden, 


What Some Call “Luck” 


often puts a man in temporarily easy circumstances, but it is a pretty 
poor thing todepend upon. The surest way is through systematic saving. 

Prudential Endowment Policies provide a safe, sure method. Ask 
about them. Write toDept.17z2. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


President. : Founded by John F. Dryden, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 





Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
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GK 8S NAMED SHOES 
WORKERS UNION ARE 





FREQUENTLY 
UNIO AMP MADE IN 
Factory NON-UNION 

FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 








Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Baine, Sec.-Treas. 
246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 








This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union cf America 











When you pur- 
chase Custom Made 
Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to 
each garment. 


E. J. BRAIS, General Secretary 
































indorsed by the Federated Garment Workers of America 


The Pressing Machine that is a 
benefit to the Garment Worker 


Patents Sustained by Judge Hollister, April 25, 1912 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 








- HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Real Materials for 
Real Painters 


EAL PAINTERS require real ma- 
terials to do real work. Other- 
wise their reputations for doing first-class 
work will suffer, and no painter can live 
down samples of inferior workmanship. 


mY he ‘ ry by, Dutc eal 


Oi 


are the real materials for real painters— 
for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy 
linseed oil are of known purity— 
property-owners know these materials 
are pure and property owners know that 
painters who use them are real painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


New Yor«K BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, St. Lours, SAN FRANCISCO 
John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., Philadelphia) 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 











LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Cinen’’ 


ARE YOURS? 
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GLOBE TOBAGCH C0. ie 
oe 


DETROIT. MICH. 





The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - = 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 








N.Y, 

















C. A. GOLDSMITH 
BRASS FOUNDRY 


Copper, Composition, Yellow 
Brass, Phos. Bronze, Anti-— 
Acid Bronze, Manganese 
Bronze and Aluminum 
Castings. 


42-44-46 Cutler Street, NEWARK, N. J. 

















The J. 2 M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 
Corner Melrose Avenue 


386-398 East 152d Street 


NEW YORK 








Laborers 
Have Advanced To 








y 


370 | 432 89 76 


Firemen | Machinists | Draftsmen | Contractors 
174 451 580 
Foremen and Stationary Other 
Superintendents Engineers Occupations 


Through I. C.S. Training 


Two Thousand One Hundred Seventy-Two Laborers 
have voluntarily written to us that the International 
Correspondence Schools opened to them the door to 
increased pay, promotion, and prosperity in new posi- 
tions and occupations. This is the very best evidence 
of results accomplished by I. C. S. students. 

These men are making their spare time increase their 
wages, build homes, and win independence. If you 
are not one of them, you are neglecting a great oppor- 
tunity—neglecting your duty to yourself and those 
dependent upon you. 

The I. C. S. have taken thousands upon thousands 
of men and fitted them for larger and better-paying 
positions. What we have done for others, we can do 
for you. I. C. S. Courses are adapted to meet your 
particular need, for by a Course you can rise to a larger 
and more prosperous career. 

Mark and mail the coupon. It will bring to you, 
without cost or obligation, full information about the 
promotion you wish to secure. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY 


SSSSSSSSSS SHE SSESSESSESSSES SES EE EEES 






































> , International Correspondence Schools . 
e Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. ° 
e Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I ° 
@ can quality for a larger salary and advancement to the @ 
e position, trade, or profession before which | have marked X, e 
° Bookkeeper Concrete Construction p 
LE iy T HE ° Stenographer Electrical Engineer e 
e Advertising Man Electric Lightin e 
e Show-Card Writer Mechanica Engineer . 
Window Trimmer Civil Engineer e 
. 
Mechanica! Draftsman Surveyor e 
ry ° Industrial Designing Stationary Engineer 
+ Commercial! Illustrating Building Contractor nd 
ry e Civil Service Architectural! Draftsman ° 
e Chemist Architect . 
OF e Textile Manufacturing Structural Engineer . 
zo English Branches Plumb. & Steam Fitting e 
NEW YORK: Cry yy. 2 Automobile Runnin Mining Engineer p4 
. 
be your 4-cent : Name 4 
inkman $ St. and No - ° 
° 
° Gly nal nuts, san 
257-259 WILLIAM STREET ||; ) : 
* > Present Occupation i 
OPC COCOOOOOOOEOO OOOO OOOO OEOECCE 
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Look For This Label 


SPECI ORR, eras ORANG 


UNITE? coer ARMENT 
ne (9 ANE 


REGISTERED 


MADE TO ORDER 
On Your Made-to-Measure Clothing 















104114 














LINSW3SILIACY 








To All Affiliated Organizations 


of the A. F. of L.—Don’t Forget Us 
And We Will Remember You. 


Look For This Label 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 




















1041144 














INIWASIHIAQY 





REGISTERED 





On All Ready-to-Wear Dress or Working 
Clothing, Collars, Cuffs, Shirts and Aprons 


117 Bible Hous 


United Garment Workers of America New York 
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| SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR 


Stanley Tools 


STANLEY DOOR TRIM PLANE 


This new Plane will make mortises for Butts, 
Face Plates, Strike Plates, Escutcheons, etc., without ? 
the use of a butt gauge or chisel. In fact it might j 
very properly be termed a mechanical chisel. 


It is also a superior Router Plane for surfacing the 
bottom of grooves or other depressions parallel with the 
general surface of the work. 

The Plane is japanned, has nickel-plated trimmings, 

rosewood handles, and three forged steel cutters. 








Length, 11 inches; Weight, 3 Ibs. 








List, each, $2.75 

















Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing =e 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 

















INE NEGLIGEE SHIRTS 


UNION MADE 
in Colored and White Fabrics. The best shirts made to day 
bearing the Union Label, by the Manufacturers of the only 
Union Label collar in existence. 3 $3 2 33 




















Ide Bros. Company, Box 68, Albany, N.Y. 














Hudson Paper and Paper Stock Company 
DEALERS IN 
UNION WATER-MARKED PAPER 


Book and Bonds, Writing Papers, Tablets, Pads, Envelopes, News 
and all colored covers. Prices and samples submitted upon request. 











Albany Office, 56 State Street Boston Office, 29 Central Street 
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UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 


Discriminating people buy the best—the UNDERWOOD. A mechanical masterpiece and 
universal favorite. The sales of UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS exceed those of any other 
make of machine. : $ “THe MACHINE You WILL EvENruAaLLy Buy.” 





UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Branches in All Principal Cities Underwood Building, New York 














TOOL BAGS FOR MECHANICS 


ee MANUFACTURE Tool Bags for Masons, 
Plumbers, Electricians, Carpenters, Linemen. 


SEND FOR CATALOG, 
IT’S FREE. 











meneuteieh Guat tee Excelsior Bag & Mfg.Co.,Inc., - Trov, N.Y. 











Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 aYear 
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Allicock’s 
PLASTER 
The W orld’s Greatest External Remedy 


When you need 
a Pill 


TAKEA 


Brandreths 


PILL 








Entirely Vegetable. 
For CONSTIPATION, 
BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 
DICESTION, or any dis- 
order arising from an impure 
state of the blood, it has no 


Apply Wherever there is Pain. § cuai 


Allcock’s is the ofiginal and genu- 
ine porous plaster. It is a standard 
remedy, sold by druggists in every 
part of the civilized world. 








I 


PLAYING CARDS 

CLUB INDEXES 

In use in all 

The Civilized 

Countries of 

The World 

For General Play 
IVORY OR AIR-CUSHION FINISH 25¢Per 


AFFICIAL RULES 
CARD GAMES 


Hoyle up-to-date 


For I5¢ IN STAMPS 


GOLD EDGES 

For Social Play 
Artistic Designs 
Rich Colors vEN 


BIOL 


‘ 


ara 
PLAYING CARD 









































HE BABY’S milk 

can be kept COLD, 
CLEAN, atid FREE FROM 
DEADLY GERMS IN 
THERMOS. 


GFAERMOS gives 
you ICE WATER 
in the home, ANY 








New Each Year 
nen , Yj 
HOUR of the day or 


Club Indexes 
THE BOTTLE _iiieht. 
THE GIFT THAT PLEASES ALL 





~What more appropriate Xmas gift for any member of the family than THERMOS, the wonderful 
bottle that keeps steaming hot for 24 hours without fire, or ice-cold for 3 days without ice. 

Aged, infirm and sick people count THERMOS a blessing, for in it 
comforting and soothing liquids can be kept hot or cold for hours, and 
when placed within reaching distance, they can help themselves just 
as needed. 

THERMOS doubles the pleasure of outings by providing steaming 
hot coffee or soup or ice-cold beverages with the open-air lusch. 

School children and men and women who carry their lunches need 
THERMOS to give them hot drinks with their meals. THERMOS articles 
are beautiful and inexpensive. 

THERMOS BOTTLES, $1.00 UP THERMOS LUNCH KITS, $2.50 UP 
THERMOS CARAPES, $5.00 THERMOS COFFEE POTS, $5.00 
On Sale at Best Stores 

There is only one genuine THERMOS. If your dealer will not sell 
you products plainly stamped “‘THERMOS” on the bottom of each article, 
we will ship you, express prepaid, upon receipt of:price. Write for catalog. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
Thermos Building, NEW YORK CITY Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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HOYT’S FLINTSTONE LEATHER BELTING 


WORLD’S STANDARD 
ESTATE, EDWARD R. LADEW 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 
STORES AND AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















A PERMANENT WATERPROOF BLANKET 


An Architect who used NEPONSET Black under a roof reported the paper 
perfectly waterproof when the roof was repaired seventeen years later. 


NEPONSET Waterproof Building Papers 
STANDARD AMONG ARCHITECTS 
Leading Architects for years have included NEPONSET Building res in their 

standard specifications for highest grade work. 
Within the last few years, Architects have shown a tendency to use Waterproof Building Papers 


of known quality in modest homes as well as in costly edifices. In fact NEPONSET Building 
Papers are becoming more thoroughly appreciated and more widely used every day. 





Branch Offices 1 F, W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass, | "ranch Offices 


New York City Chicago, Ill. 
Washington, D. C. - —_ Portland, Ore. 
Columbus, Ohio Canadian Plant: HAMILTON, ONTARIO San Francisco, Cal. 














Ask any of your friends who use 


Lion.&:..Milk 


if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 





The siock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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“I See 
by the 
Papers’ 


That UNIFORMITY 
OF WHISKEY EX- 
CELLENCE is always 
admitted without question 
by every man who knows 
the history of 


OLD I. W. HARPER WHISKEY 
















Here's a brand that you can depend on 
always; the kind of whiskey that never 
disappoints; It is the same good old liquor 
that brings health and good cheer-- 


~ 

























BEWARE OF 





United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. $3 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 
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INSIST UPON YOUR DEALER FURNISHING 
SEBCO EXPANSION BOLTS 





STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 


147-9 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY 


120 W. Lake St., Chicago 

















HEADACHES > 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $1°° Bottles. 














C. W. JOHNSON 


Factory No. §], Natick, Mass. 


MAKER OF 


Union-made 
Work Shoes 


INSIST UPON BEING 
SHOWN OUR BRANDS 
The C. W. Johnson $1.75 
$2.00, $2.25, and $2.50 
Shoes have no equal in 
quality. :: Ask for them. 








For Moulders, our MOULDER’S Original 
ASBESTOS SHOE is the BEST in the world. 
We make shoes with steel counters 


and Heels. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
126 and 128 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS 













Qst randers 


6 HoSI1er 


WITH THE 
UNION LABEL 
¥ 





















a 




















If you cannot get these stockings 
from your local dealer or through 
our agent in your section, on receipt 
of money we will mail them to you 
free of charge. 

Gents’ Fine Mercerized + $3.00 per doz, 
“ Lisle Thread + $300" “ 







sad “ Cashmere - se = 
All Staple Colors, Fine Cotton, black, tan and 
white feet - + + $1.50 per doz. 





Heavy Cotton, black anditan $1.59 “ “ 
Ladies’ Mercerized, black and tan $3.00 doz. 

“ Cashmere - + + $3.00 ~ 

“ Fine Cotten, in black - $1.50 “ 


Ostrander Hosiery Mills 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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